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SY), Th ts Seene 


[He orderly transition of veterans of 
World War II and of the Korean conflict 
from military to civilian life has been 
greatly facilitated by several important 
pieces of legislation. Various Federal and 
State Government programs which grew 
out of these laws and their impact on the 
veteran work force are described in articles 
by Bruce Stubblefield of the Civil Service 
Commission (p. 4); Sam H. Coile Veterans 
Administration (p. 6); Jack A Warshaw, 
Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights 
p.9);and Laurence S. Rickard and Edward 





QO. Tate, Bureau of Employment Security 
l and 16 

NATIONAL coniumanders of the four major 

eterans organizations comment on the 


act ties of the Employment service in 
behalf of veterans and upon related topics 
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PERHAPS less widely known than pro- 
grams for veterans dealing with commer- 
ial, professional, and industrial job fields 
relating to agriculture The 
arm training program, as Carried on in a 
epresentative State North Carolina—is 
lescribed by Robert A. Wadsworth Pp 22 


I'w especially effective programs for 
pening a greater number and wider variety 
»f jobs to veterans are discussed by ( laude 
L.. Kemp of California and J. B. Burgess of 


0 


lampa, Fla pp. 24-2 
M able-bodied men VE! e) are 
choice 


through necessity « I 
vith life in the Armed Forces. Many have 


not however, considered the unique ad 

intage ft service in the pe acetime military 
establishment in choosing a life career 
Some of these advantages are outlined by 


sus C. Lee of the Department of Defense 


[HE acquisition of skill its purpose al d 


yu 

patter! is traced from early childhood to 

ature professional life in the thought- 
, 


provoking article by Dr. Eli Ginzberg, 
Research Director of the National Man- 


wer Council p. 33 


\ BRIEF review of Employment Service 


participation in the Refugee Relief Pro- 
gram is viewed by Assistant Director 
Arthur W Motley in the light of his 


spection trip to Europe last winter In- 
luded in the review is a thumb-nail sketch 
on ES operations in 





several different 


countries p. 9 


THE reasons why a new test battery was 
developed for Wisconsin’s cheese industry, 
how the test was actually constructed and 
applied by the Employment Service, and 
the results of the project are described by 
Howard S. Turner of the Wisconsin agency. 
p +] 





Open Letter to College Graduates 


N HIS annual ‘‘open letter’ to college graduates in mid-May 1955, 

Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell challenges this year’s gradu- 
ates to maintain and enhance the great heritage which ts theirs. The 
major portion of Secretary Mitchell’s letter 1s contained in the material 
which follows 


* * * 


My congratulations on the completion of your college 
education. Your country is in critical need of your talents at 
this juncture of history and your position in rendering them is 
particularly advantageous The fact is: There are fewer of 
you this June than in any recent past summer and the demand 
for your talents is greater than it has recently been 


[he general picture of material wealth in the United States 
remains impressive Our borders from ocean to ocean, from 
the Rio Grande to the St. Lawrence, encompass only 6 percent 
"he people within those boundaries total 
only 7 percent of the world’s population. Yet of every 100 
27 published here. Forty percent 
We. drive 76 of 
world and use 58 of every 100 
telephones. Of all the we l’s television and radio sets we 
enjoy 31 percent. These just a few items in the vast 
comparative list. 


of the world’s land 


newspapers in the world 
of the world’s electric power produced here 


every 100 automobiles in tl 


Ihe success of our mate: ventures is founded firmly on the 
rich tradition of liberty, the ethical and moral values that are 
part of the American way of life. ‘This tradition is strong and 
insists that morality be the measure of all actions, public and 
private. You are a part of that tradition 


responsibility to see that heritage 


It is part of your 
ke pt sale and passed on to 
your children in the same condition in which you received it 


from your fathers 


Our material well-being is the result of a scheme of things in 
which your place is of importance The creative and inventive 
talent of a few cannot be translated into useful objects for the 
many without an array of experts, skilled workers, specialists 
supervisors, management heads, production planners, and the 
like. It is to the men and women who can abstract, visualize, 
envision, direct, promote, and invent that the country turns fo1 
continuing skill and direction. It is on the people who can 
translate vision into reality the country d pe nds for its future 
health 

Whatever your place is in this dichotomy, it is important 

In the steady stream of June graduates that flows into the 
working force each year, your position is unique. Your class 
totals 264,000. Five years ago college graduates numbered 
434,000 and 5 years from now they will reach 325,000—rising 
thereafter to possibly 600,000 in 1970. If you put these figures 
in graph form, you will see that you are situated at the bottom 
of a U-curve. You are in demand because job opportunities 
are high and graduates to fill them are low 


One marked change in the economic picture that will affect 
your working lives continuously is the steadily greater emphasis 
placed upon the specialist. The population has doubled since 
1900, but increasing skills, new industries, new processes, new 
materials, and expanding fields of knowledge have quadrupled 
the numbers of people in the professions. This growth will 
continue as our society continues to create demands that only 
a specialist can meet and as those specialists expand the bound- 
aries of knowledge even more. 


Continued on page 14 
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Korean GI Bill 


Training Program Grows 


VETERANS’ enrollments under the 3-year-old Ko- 
rean GI Bill training program reached an all-time 
high of 587,000 in April, about 10 percent above the 
previous record of December 1954 and nearly double 
the figure of a year earlier, according to an announce- 
ment by the Veterans Administration. All forms of 
Korean GI training spurted ahead to record levels. 

College enrollments rose to 325,000 on April 1, 
after a slight winter slump. This figure surpassed by 
31,000 the former peak of 294,000 veteran college 
students at the close of 1954. 

The number of GI students in schools below the 
college level shot up to a new high of 178,000 on 
April 1—-14,000 above the December 1954 total. 

On-the-job and on-the-farm enrollments—rising 
fairly steadily month after month—showed larger 
than average increases. Job training made its big- 
gest spurt in 3 months, reaching a record 55,400 on 
April 1. The GI farm training increase was the 
largest in 9 months, pushing the April 1 total to 
29,000 veteran-farmers. 

The VA said the Korean GI training program has 
been moving ahead steadily, with sharp upward 
surges each fall and spring. 


Conference on Aging 


Tue University of Michigan will hold its Eighth 
Annual Conference on Aging, June 27-30, 1955, in 
Ann Arbor. 

The topic of the conference is “‘“Aging—Applying 
Today’s Knowledge Today.” The program will be 
focused on gaining greater skill in the use of principles, 
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practices, methods, and techniques needed for more 
effective service to older people. 

In addition to important general sessions, there will 
be a series of workshops which will offer advanced 
leaders, experienced workers, and newcomers to the 
field an opportunity to study the application of 
present-day knowledge to the solution of problems of 
older people in the fields of employment, housing, 
community organization, health, religion, education, 
use of leisure time, legislative action, and advanced 
planning. 

The program is co-sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ments of Labor, and of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare; the U. S. Civil Service Commission; Veterans 
Administration; Housing and Home Finance Agency; 
Council of State Governments; Congress of Industrial 
Organizations; Michigan State Departments of 
Health, Welfare, Mental Health, and Employment 
Security; and the Michigan State Medical Society. 


Canada’s Rehabilitation Program 


Late in April, eight recently appointed provincial 
coordinators of rehabilitation met in Ottawa in the 
first such conference in Canada to discuss Canada’s 
developing federal-provincial program of rehabilita- 
tion for the civilian disabled. 

The purpose of the meeting, which was arranged 
by the office of the National Coordinator of Civil- 
ian Rehabilitation in the Federal Department of 
Labour, was to provide an opportunity for the coordi- 
nators to meet and discuss mutual problems with 
officials of the three federal government departments 
concerned with the overall rehabilitation program— 
the Departments of Labour, National Health and 
Welfare, and Veterans Affairs. 

Those attending the meeting were told that the 
work which was put into the organization of the 
rehabilitation program in the past 4 years is beginning 
to bear fruit and physically handicapped persons are 
now actually being rehabilitated through the program. 
Steady development is expected as facilities become 
available and community resources are used more 
effectively. 

The provincial coordinators are playing a key part 
in the rehabilitation program. Each is setting up a 
system for locating the persons in his province who 
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could benefit from rehabilitation and for developing 
methods for guiding these people through the various 
stages of the rehabilitation process. Each is respon- 
sible, within his own province, for coordinating the 
work of the various government and voluntary 
agencies which provide services in the field of re- 
habilitation. 

Provincial coordinators are appointed under a 
Federal-provincial agreement which makes federal 
funds available for the sharing of the costs involved 
in the appointments. This agreement is a part of 
the threefold national program, which is based on 
cooperation between the Federal Government, the 
Provincial Governments, and the various voluntary 
welfare agencies. The aim of the program is to make 
rehabilitation services available to everyone in 
Canada who needs them. Its objective is to develop 
the latent skills and abilities of the handicapped, 
so that their lives can become as full and productive 
as possible. 


Apprentice Training Conferences 


SECRETARY OF LaBorR James P. Mitchell has 
announced a series of multistate conferences on 
apprentice training “‘to tackle some of the problems 
posed by the shortage of skilled workers in the Nation.” 

Three conferences have been scheduled up to the 
present time: An Eastern Seaboard conference met 
May 31 to June 2 in Monticello, N. Y.; a national 
meeting July 5 to 8 at Old Point Comfort, Va.; and a 
Southern States conference September 29 to October 
1 in Oklahoma City, Okla. Plans are being com- 
pleted for the first multistate apprenticeship confer- 
ence in the Midwest to be held in Indiana. 

The conferences are sponsored by labor and 
management with the assistance of State apprentice- 
ship agencies and the Bureau of Apprenticeship of the 
Department of Labor. 

In announcing the meetings, Secretary Mitchell 
said, ‘“The need to raise the level of skills of the 
American work force is urgent. Major trends and 
economic projections indicate that within the next 
10 years training will have to be increased tremen- 
dously in quantity and improved greatly in quality. 
These trends include increased technological develop- 
ment in both industry and the Armed Forces as well as 
rising production.” 


Veterans Rehabilitated From 
Mental and Nervous Illnesses 


VETERANS treated for mental and nervous illnesses 
have made an outstanding record of readjustment to 
gainful work through vocational training, according 
to a recent Veterans Administration study. 

The study showed that out of every 100 of these 
rehabilitated veterans 93 hold jobs, and nearly all 
like the kind of work they are doing. Of those em- 
ployed, 84 out of 100 are using skills they learned 
during training. 

(Continued on page 40) 


Employment Security Activities at a Glance, March 1955 
United States and Territories 








Percentage 
Number or om 
amount — 
previous 
month 
Overall } 
NS rr ne 2.995, 700 —3 
Weeks .of unemployment | 
EEL EE 7, 855, 300 0 
Weekly average insured un- | 
ml Le ta | 1, 657, 000 —12 
Weeks compensated.........| 7, 222, 400 | +8 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . 1, 570, 100 —6 
Deneite eld... . 5... 6805s. $175, 010, 000 +7 
Funds available as of March | | 
Ree | $7, 948, 290, 800 —2 
New applications............ 676, 200 —4 
Referrals: 
Apractitural, .... 22.4536] 133, 300 -- 
Nonagricultural.......... 788, 300 +21 
Placements: 
Sf 116, 600 —9 
Nonagricultural.......... 452, 600 +21 
NL artis shhiin ec wane eee 250, 700 +25 
Le en ee 201, 900 +17 
Handicapped.......... 18, 200 | +24 
Counseling interviews........ 149, 100 +14 
Individuals given tests........ 110, 300 +12 
Bmnphoyer WMS. ........2..... 146, 800 +21 
Veterans 4 | | 
I cs. 5 sian os eRe 5 44, 300 —§ 
Weeks of unemployment 
Pee cb Se Micka rn tee 3 493, 900 +3 
Weekly average insured un- 
ne 106, 900 caak 
I rer $11, 337, 000 | +11 
New applications............ 168, 800 a. 
Referrals, nonagricultural. .. . . 201, 500 +23 
Placements, nonagricultural. . . 115, 400 +20 
Placements, handicapped. ... . 8, 100 +17 
Counseling interviews........ 38, 500 +10 
Federal Employees ® 
oo Be 2 9,500 —16 
Weeks of unemployment | 
PRM ig es oh eee dca ne +4 | 140, 500 +26 
Weekly average insured un- | 
CRNMOVIMERE : 65 5 ok so Ses os | 35, 200 +24 
ee $3, 752, 000 +58 





' The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 


4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 10,700 initial 
claims, 71,500 weeks claimed, 15,600 insured unemployment for veterans who were 
filing to supplement payments under State and/or UCFE programs. Excluded 
are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits wnder the railroad wnemploy- 
ment insurance program. 

5 Includes 905 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 

® The items in this section contain data relating to the program under provisions 
of title X V of the Social Security Act, which became effective January 1, 1955. 

xcept for amount of benefits paid, data exclude Federal employees filing jointly 
under State programs. 
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Crovernment Assists Veterans 
in the Changing Job Market - - - 











| bs LESS than 10 years the Nation’s economy has been faced with the demobilization problems of two great 
conflicts. World War II released a flood of servicemen into civilian life at the rate of about a million a 

month until the number totaled 15,400,000. The number of servicemen released from the Korean conflict 
reached 3,700,000 in May 1955 and continues to grow at the rate of about 80,000 a month. The aggregate 
volume of veterans from these two conflicts represents more than 40 percent of the male labor force and causes 
those of us who work in the Employment Service program to ask an important question: 


How has the civilian labor force been able to absorb this tremendous influx of job seekers without a major 
disruption in the economy and the working of considerable hardship for all workers, veterans and nonveterans 
alike? 


One reason has been the several government-sponsored programs designed to help veterans in their readjust- 
ment to the civilian labor force. The basic legislation for the first of these programs was contained in the 
Selective Training and Service Act of 1940 which guaranteed to the worker who left his job to serve his country 
that he would be reemployed in his old job or one of like seniority, status, and pay. 


For those servicemen who had no preservice employment, the Congress enacted several laws containing 
benefits designed specifically to assist veterans with their vocational problems. One established a program of 
education and training at Government expense. Another provides for an effective job counseling and employ- 
ment placement service. A third assures veterans of an income during periods of involuntary unemployment. 


The Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944 gives veterans preference in examinations and appointments to 
positions in the Federal Government. Many States, counties, and municipalities have enacted similar laws 
giving veterans preference in employment with State and local governments. For veterans who have been 
injured or disabled in service, there is an extensive vocational rehabilitation program. 


These laws have facilitated the re-entry of more than 18 million veterans into the labor force, in many 
instances without serious sacrifice of vocational status because of the years spent in the Armed Forces. These 
readjustment programs have enabled veterans to become better educated, better trained, and among the best 
occupationally adjusted group of people in the history of the United States. 


A survey by the Bureau of the Census showed that in 1947 the median income of employed male veterans 
between 25 and 34 years of age was only $2,401. That same year the median income of male nonveterans in 
the same age group was $184 higher, or $2,585. Six years later, the median income of veterans had risen 51 
percent to $3,631, while that of nonveterans over the same period showed only a 19 percent increase to $3,065— 
nearly $600 less than the average income of veterans. 


In spite of lack of seniority and lengthy job experience, veterans maintained a more favorable status in the 
job market than nonveterans during the economic adjustments and downward shifts in employment during 
1954. In March last year, when unemployment among World War II veterans reached 671,000, only 4.5 
percent of veterans in the age group 25 to 44 were unemployed; among nonveterans in the same age group, 
5.5 percent were unemployed. 


These studies indicate that readjustment programs have served their purpose but more searching and 
specific questions could be asked. Have veterans taken advantage of the counseling and placement service 
available to them? ‘To what extent have they used the free education and training benefits in order to improve 
their vocational status? To what extent have they used their unemployment benefits in adjusting to civilian 
life? Are veterans using the preferences they have been given in employment with the Federal Government? 
The answers to some of these questions, as well as more detailed information on the operation of these readjust- 
ment programs, can be found in the articles which follow. 
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Veterans in the Federal Government 


By BRUCE STUBBLEFIELD 


Chief, Veterans Counseling Service Office 


United States Civil Service Commission 


ROM the time of the Civil War, when preference 

in appointment was first granted to veterans who 

had _service-incurred disabilities, the Federal 
Government has taken a positive attitude toward 
assisting veterans to obtain consideration for Federal 
employment. This attitude has been based on a 
recognition that those who serve their country in its 
military forces during emergency suffer an economic 
loss, and further, that returning veterans are entitled 
to whatever help can be given by Government to aid 
in their readjustment to civilian life. 

The effectiveness of this assistance to veterans can 
be measured by the fact that at the present time 
veterans account for approximately 50 percent of the 
Federal work force. If this comparison is confined to 
male employees of the Government, the percentage is 
still higher, approximating 63 percent. Three factors 
make for effective assistance to veterans interested in 
Federal employment. They are: Federal legislation 
granting preference to veterans in appointment to 
Federal jobs, the Civil Service Commission’s veterans 
counseling service, and the Commission’s program 
for placement of the physically handicapped. 


Little Impact Before 1919 


Although veteran preference was first granted by 
Congress in 1865, it made no great impact upon the 
Federal work force until after World War I. The 
Civil Service Commission, which had been receiving 
from 600 to 900 claims for veteran preference each 
year, began after World War I to receive 60,000 to 
70,000 claims a year. Before 1919 preference in ap- 
pointment had been granted only to disabled soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. In 1919, by legislation, this 
preference was extended to all honorably discharged 
veterans and their widows and to the wives of veterans 
who were unable to qualify for jobs because of a 
service-connected compensable disability. 

Veteran preference today is governed mainly by the 
Veterans’ Preference Act of 1944, as amended. Prior 
to the passage of this act, the rights granted to veterans 
were scattered throughout various laws. The 1944 
act brought together previously existing provisions 
and provided a rounded system of preference. 
Veterans now have preference in examinations (ad- 
ditional points added to their passing scores), in 
appointments, and in retention during reductions in 
force. 
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In addition, appeal rights under the Veterans’ 
Preference Act permit a veteran who has completed 
his probationary or trial period to appeal to the Civil 
Service Commission any adverse action which results 
in his removal, suspension for more than 30 days, 
furlough without pay, or reduction in rank or com- 
pensation. 


More Than Just a Law 


While veteran preference plays a_basic part in the 
Federal Government’s assistance to veterans in finding 
Federal employment, the Commission’s veterans 
counseling service and its program for placement of 
the physically handicapped are the means by which 
this assistance is transformed from a law on the books 
to a personalized effort. 

The Commission has been counseling veterans since 
1944. After World War II it sent representatives to 
the various demobilization stations throughout the 
country to counsel veterans leaving military service 
on job opportunities in the Federal service and to 
advise them of the benefits granted them in connec- 
tion with Federal employment. Since that time its 
counseling program has been considerably strength- 
ened and now is spearheaded regionally by veterans 
Federal employment representatives and in Washing- 
ton, D. C., by the veterans counseling service staff. 

In addition to counseling veterans who call in 
person at its offices, the Commission conducts a 
nationwide program designed to bring to as many 
veterans as possible knowledge of their rights and 
benefits in connection with Federal employment. 
The program enlists the cooperation and assistance 
of the major veterans organizations, State directors of 
veterans affairs, and veterans employment represen- 
tatives of the United States Employment Service. 

Counseling clinics are held periodically in major 
cities throughout the country. At these clinics, 
veterans are counseled individually by the Commis- 
sion’s representatives, assisted by employment officers 
of veterans’ organizations and veterans employment 
representatives of the Employment Service. The 
officers of veterans’ organizations attend in order to 
learn to conduct similar clinics within their jurisdic- 
tions. They are also provided with instructional 
materials for that purpose by the Commission. 

In addition to these clinics, veterans Federal 
employment representatives of the Commission main- 
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The Federal Government has been a leader in the hiring of as veterans. 
program through use of its booklet, “‘Guide for the Placement of t 


tain close liaison with veterans’ organizations through- 
out the country to give counsel to the organization 
officers and to assist individual veterans. Through 
its central and regional offices, the Commission also 
keeps the various service news media informed of job 
opportunities and any activities which have a bearing 
on veterans’ rights and benefits in Federal em- 
ployment. 

The Commission’s program for placement of the 
physically handicapped applies to all such persons, 
but special emphasis has always been put on the 
placement of handicapped veterans. By ‘“‘physically 
handicapped” the Commission refers to those veterans 
with serious handicaps such as amputations of arms 
or legs, blindness, deafness, paralysis—the kind of 
physical loss which was once thought of as making a 
man virtually unemployable. 

With the overall guidance of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Employment of the Physically Handicapped 
and the assistance of similar committees established 
by State governors, the Commission has undertaken 
the hard and detailed work necessary to make this 
program a success within the Federal establishment. 

For example, as the result of first-hand, on-the-spot 
analysis by Commission medical officers of hundreds 
of different kinds of Government industrial jobs, the 
Commission has determined the actual physical re- 
quirements of those jobs and has compiled compre- 
hensive lists of the specific jobs which can be done 
efficiently by a person with one or more serious 
physical handicaps. These lists are published as the 
“Guide to the Placement of the Physically Handi- 
capped,” and circulated to all Government agencies. 

In preparing the Guide, the Commission has fol- 
lowed the principle that only ability—not disability— 
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The Civil Service Commission promotes this 
e Physically Handicapped.” Left, a double foot amputee 
works as a clerk for the Veterans Administration; center, an arm amputee works as a welder at Camp Pendleton Marine Corps 
installation; right, another arm amputee checks ordnance materials for the Department of the Navy. 


is important. It has been proved, for instance, that 
in a job which requires the use of only one arm, a 
man with only one arm is not handicapped in any 
sense of the word. In some cases a so-called handicap 
turns out to be an asset; a job which requires concen- 
trated attention in an extremely noisy environment, 
for instance, can be done better by a deaf person than 
by one with normal hearing. 

The Commission also modifies many civil-service 
examinations so that they will measure in the handi- 
capped the same job qualifications which regular 
tests measure in the able-bodied. To give a simple 
illustration, dictaphone records are provided in place 
of printed copy for testing blind typists.. It is im- 
portant to remember in this connection that the tests 
are not made easier for the handicapped; all com- 
petitors must meet the same high standards of per- 
formance. 

The Commission’s program for the handicapped 
has done more than open the door of independence 
and self-support to veterans who would otherwise 
have been shut out. Because almost without excep- 
tion handicapped employees have proved to be highly 
dependable and efficient workers, the program has 
proved to be a real asset to the Government. 

Although the Civil Service Commission is charged 
with the administration of the Veterans’ Preference 
Act and provides leadership in assisting veterans in 
Federal employment, a great share of the credit must 
go to the cooperation given the Commission by all 
Government departments and agencies. Without 
that cooperation, it would be extremely difficult to 
give real meaning to the Government’s positive atti- 
tude of assistance to veterans who desire to enter and 
make a career of Government service. 








Veterans Training— 
an Appraisal 


By SAM H. COILE 


Assistant Deputy Administrator 
for Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 


Veterans Administration 


T BROOKHAVEN NATIONAL LABORA- 
TORIES in New York a young physicist is 
working on an atomic research project which 

may well speed the era of the atom harnessed for 
peacetime use. 

He is a veteran—33 years of age. Like many thou- 
sands of other veterans after the war, he came out of 
the service at loose ends. He worked in a laundry, 
sold soap, tried his hand at typing. But no success. 
He finally applied to the Veterans Administration for 
vocational counseling as a prelude to GI training. 
Counseling revealed ‘his aptitude for science. He 
enrolled in college under the GI bill, has just received 
his Ph. D. degree in atomic physics, and now holds a 
key position in research. 

While not a typical situation, the story of this 
veteran, multiplied by nearly 10 million, is broadly 
the story of veterans’ training in America—training 
which has had a permanent impact on the lifestream of 
the Nation. 

Nearly 10 million veterans—equivalent to one-sixth 
of the total labor force of the United States—have 
trained in practically every field in which man earns 
his living; white collar, blue collar, professional, 
farming. 

The impact of this program can be measured in 
many ways. Economically, veterans’ training has 
helped raise the Nation’s income level. Education- 
ally, it has helped raise the scholastic level. Nation- 
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Student veterans on their way to class at Georgetown University, 


Washington, D. C 


ally, it has served as a cornerstone for a stronger, 
healthier America. 

What has been the nature of the bricks and mortar 
which have gone into this tremendous structure of 
veterans’ training? Actually there are four separate 
training programs for veterans—two on the wane, two 
on the rise. The World War II programs—the 11- 
year-old GI bill and the 12-year-old Public Law 16 
for the disabled—are approaching their end. For 
most veterans these programs terminate in July 1956. 

The younger programs for Korea veterans—the 
Korean GI bill and Public Law 894 for the disabled, 
both roughly 3 years old—are just now approaching 
their full stride. These programs still have a number 
of years to go. In numbers alone, the World War II 
programs far outstrip their Korean counterparts—and 
logically so, since World War II veterans outnumber 
Korea veterans four to one, or 15,400,000 to about 
4,000,000. 

Of the nearly 10 million veterans who have had 
some form of training, almost 80 percent, or 7,800,000, 
studied under the World War II GI bill. About 10 
percent have trained up to this time under the newer 
Korean GI bill. Another 600,000 disabled World 
War II veterans received rehabilitation training under 
Public Law 16. More than 1,000 veterans disabled 
since Korea are starting training each month under 
Public Law 894. 

In any overall evaluation of the impact of veterans’ 
training, World War II veterans must perforce 
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dominate the scene—by sheer weight of numbers. 
And yet the achievements of our younger Korea 
veterans have been just as noteworthy as those of 
their older fellow-veterans, although in smaller 
volume. 


Another element to be considered in evaluating 
impact is the rate at which veterans have been enroll- 
ing in GI training. This rate has depended largely 
on the rate of servicemen’s demobilization from the 
Armed Forces. 


A Veritable Tidal Wave 


Demobilization after World War II reached tidal 
wave proportions, with servicemen doffing their uni- 
forms at the rate of 1 million a month for months on 
end. Hence, enrollments in GI training also ap- 
proached the tidal wave stage—a peak of 2,500,000 
veterans in training at the end of 1947, tapering off 
steadily thereafter. 


The tremendous flood of veterans seeking training 
created situations that America long will remember. 
Classrooms bulged and often burst at the seams. 
Curricula had to be revised and streamlined to satisfy 
the needs of veterans in a hurry to complete their 
education and become employed members of the 
labor force. ‘‘Veterans’ Villages” sprang up on 
campuses all over the Nation. Educators estimated 
that over half the students in college were veterans. 
Veterans left a lasting imprint on American educa- 
tion. In all, it was a hectic time. 


In contrast, demobilization of Korea veterans has 
been more orderly, more regular—a steady flow 
instead of a sensational flash flood. As a result, 
enrollments of Korea veterans also have been in the 
nature of a steady flow, but increasing at a regular 
rate—a flow expected to go on for several years. 


But steady flows never are as spectacular as tidal 
waves. Therefore, Korea veterans’ enrollments for 
training have not been as spectacular as the sudden 
surge of World War II enrollments. Our schools are 
better prepared to handle large numbers of students 
without crowding. Instead of dominating school 
life, Korea veterans are blending into existing patterns 
on the campus. Because of the very nature of a 
steady flow, Korea veterans will never at any time 
constitute a majority of students. Today, 1 out of 6 
persons in college is a veteran; in the days after World 
War II, veterans constituted a majority of all students. 


This less-than-sensational flow, coupled with the 
relatively smaller size of the Nation’s population of 
Korea veterans, has led to some fairly widespread mis- 
conceptions about these young veterans as a genera- 
tion. A “beat” generation, they have been called; a 
generation uninterested in bettering their status in 
life; a generation caught helplessly in the vortex of a 
complex era. Yet nothing could be futher from the 
truth. The record they have been making in GI 
training, the record they show signs of making in the 
future, would seem to demonstrate there’s little need 
to worry about our young men of today. 
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The key to understanding the true nature of these 
veterans leads us to our third element to be con- 
sidered in measuring the total impact of veterans’ 
training. That element is the degree of participation 
in the various veterans’ training programs. 

In measuring participation, one element must be 
kept constantly in mind: proportion. To interpret 
correctly, we must look to proportions, rather than to 
numbers. 

It obviously would be misleading to infer that 
World War II veterans displayed eight times more 
interest in GI training than Korea veterans because 
the World War II trainees outnumber the Korea pro- 
gram trainees 8 to1. The relative size of the veterans’ 
population in each group must be considered. 

Proportionwise, the 7,800,000 veterans who trained 
under the World War II GI bill during the past 11 
years represent 50 percent of all who served in World 
War II. Will Korea veterans match this record of 
50 percent participation? It seems more than likely. 

The veterans who so far have received Korean GI 
bill training constitute one-quarter of all Korea veter- 
ans in the Nation today, and one-third of those Korea 
veterans who have not also had service in World 
War II. The “double duty” veterans, it should be 
remembered, may have trained under the World 
War II GI bill. 

While a decade elapsed before the World War II 
program reached the 50 percent participation mark, 
the newer Korea program passed the 25 percent in 
only 3 years and is still going strong. 

A recent Census Bureau sampling serves as another 
indication of the shape of things to come, in the degree 
of participation of Korea veterans. In the survey, 
Korea veterans were asked whether they planned to 
enter training under the Korean GI bill. Of those 
veterans who did not also have World War II service, 
about half stated they either had taken training or 
planned to take it in the future. Another third said 
they were undecided. Only a small percentage defi- 
nitely did not plan to train. 

The ‘“‘double duty” veterans, however, showed less 
interest in Korean GI training—probably because 
they generally are older, are fairly well established in 
life, and may have had World War II GI training 
before beginning their second hitch of military duty. 

Most veterans coming out of service these days and 
most who will be coming out in the future are mem- 
bers of the younger group without World War II 
service. These are the veterans who have indicated 
50 percent or more participation in the months and 
years ahead. 


Implications for the Future 


Do these straws in the wind indicate a “beat” and 
uninterested generation? Not at all. Instead, Korea 
veterans seem to be showing plenty of interest in the 
world about them and in bettering their position in 
the world through training. 

What are the implications to the Nation of this vast 
10-million-man training program which has touched 
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the lives of 1 out of every 6 members of the Nation’s 
labor force? 

Today, America’s need for skilled manpower for 
its factories and plants, offices, and farms is greater 
than at any time in our history. Skills and training, 
these days, are cornerstones to a strong and healthy 
and prosperous Nation. They are necessary not only 
to retain our strength in an uneasy world, but also to 
bring to reality the dream of a ‘“‘Golden Age”’ of pro- 
ductivity, of far more goods for far more people, which 
economists tell us is within our reach. 

Veterans’ training programs are helping America 
to achieve her goals. Through these programs, pipe- 
lines of skilled manpower, depleted by years of war, 
have been filled with amazing rapidity. Would the 
pipelines have filled without GI training? Possibly— 
but at a much slower pace; and our Nation needs 
trained personnel today, as well as tomorrow. 

In the United States today there are almost 3 mil- 
lion veterans who gained their skills through craft, 
trade, and industrial courses under the veterans’ train- 
ing programs. Among our professional people (our 
doctors, lawyers, school teachers, engineers, social 
workers), over a million and a half received schooling 
in these fields through veterans’ training programs. 
Consider how much more severe would be our coun- 
try’s shortage of scientists, teachers, and engineers, 
had there been no GI bill. 

Three quarters of a million veterans have trained 
in business administration and management—many 
of them destined to become future leaders of business 
and industry, in a world which requires more and 
more of its managerial personnel. Another three- 
quarter million learned modern, up-to-date, scientific 
methods of farming under special GI programs which 
combine classroom instruction with practical experi- 
ence. These veteran-farmers have increased output 
of their own farms and have set shining examples for 
their nonveteran neighbors. 

The “snap” courses, the courses which led only to a 
frittering away of entitlement, did exist to some degree 
in the World War II GI bill program. Under the 
Korean GI bill, their incidence has become much 
smaller, due no doubt to changes in the law which 
focus a man’s attention_on the life’s goal he is attempt- 
ing to achieve, rather than on the course itself. But 
“snap” courses always have been the “‘fringe’”’ of GI 
training programs; they have never been large enough 
in volume to dominate the pattern or set the tone. 
The dominant note in GI training always has been, 
and continues to be, training which serves the Nation 
while it serves the veteran. 


Disabled Veterans 


America has been fortunate in having the oppor- 
tunity to look to another source—at one time a rela- 
tively untapped source—in its efforts to fill growing 
needs for trained manpower. This source consists of 
the two-thirds of a million disabled veterans who have 
received vocational rehabilitation training and who, 
have been enabled to resume productive, useful lives 
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in spite of their disabilities. This training enables a 
person to utilize his residual abilities so that he is no 
longer handicapped job-wise. 

Disabled veterans have trained for a host of different 
occupations. There are few fields they have not 
entered. And generally, the more difficult the train- 
ing, the higher has been the proportion who com- 
pleted their courses and were declared rehabilitated. 

The Veterans Administration has recently com- 
pleted a followup study of rehabilitated disabled 
veterans. The results are heartening. Disabled vet- 
erans have been able to enter the mainstream of 
American life, to contribute their services in peace 
just as they did in war. 

According to the Veterans Administration study, 
95 out of every 100 rehabilitated veterans are em- 


ployed; nearly all are using skills they learned while 
in training and more than 99 percent of those in the 
type of work for which trained reported they like the 
kind of work they are doing. Their average weekly 
pay at the time of the survey was $72, well above the 
average national payment. 

Disabled veterans have proved to be an invaluable— 
and a wanted—addition to our Nation’s labor force. 
Further, on the job they are serving as “‘missionaries” 
in behalf of all the handicapped everywhere. 

The older veterans have blazed the trail; the younger 
are following the path, but eager to achieve a record 
of their own. Veterans’ training—a new departure 
in veterans’ benefits—has enhanced the welfare of all 
America. 


VETERANS’ REEMPLOYMENT RIGHTS 


By JACK A. WARSHAW 


Area Representative 


Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights, Cleveland, Ohio 


NE of the most valuable benefits provided a 

returning serviceman is the right to reinstate- 

ment in his former position. Its importance as 
a readjustment measure is apparent from surveys 
which show that about two-thirds of the men and 
women entering the Armed Forces had some kind of 
civilian employment. Though the principle behind 
the guarantee of reemployment rights seems simple, 
the problems involved in an individual case are often 
quite complex. The reemployment statutes cut 
across the entire field of industrial relations, involving 
management practices of businesses and the profes- 
sions and the collective bargaining agreements be- 
tween management and labor. 

To understand the reemployment problems of the 
ex-serviceman, one should first be familiar with the 
origins of the reemployment statutes and the program 
set up for their administration. 

Since the dawn of history different methods of 
raising manpower for military purposes have been 
practiced. In the United States, several draft systems 
have been employed since colonial days; following 
each demobilization, the Federal Government has 
concerned itself with the problem of reintegrating 
its veterans into civilian life. In the beginning, assist- 
ance provided by the government was confined to 
land-grant bounties. Other types of benefits were 
later provided, principally in the field of preference 
for government employment. Although the complex- 
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ion of the Nation’s economy steadily changed to an 
industrial economy from what had originally been 
largely agricultural, it was not until World War I, 
one month before the Armistice, that the government 
first recognized the importance of reemployment 
rights for industrial workers who had left jobs to 
enter service. 

With the sudden capitulation of Germany, confusion 
resulted throughout the economy. Government con- 
tracts were canceled, the Armed Forces were rapidly 
demobilized, and several other factors caused growing 
unemployment. The depression during the thirties, 
the bonus march on Washington by unemployed 
veterans, and the increasing interest in job security 
undoubtedly influenced the Congress when, in 1940, 
the first peacetime draft was being considered. 

With the passage of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, there developed the new philos- 
ophy that a government which could constitutionally 
compel a person to leave his employment to enter 
military service could also provide for his reemploy- 
ment upon release from military service, ‘‘since the 
lives and property of the employer, as well as the 
lives and property of everyone else in the United 
States, are defended by such service.” Thus, provi- 
sion for reemployment rights for returning servicemen 
was made by law for the first time. 

Although the reemployment concept grew out of the 
compulsory induction features of the Selective Train- 
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ing and Service Act of 1940, these rights were first 
given to reservists called to active duty under the 
Army Reserve and Retired Personnel Service Law of 
August 27, 1940. The Service Extension Act of 1941 
soon extended the same rights to enlistees. Similar 
benefits were extended to members of the merchant 
marine under the Merchant Marine Reemployment 
Act of June 28, 1943, but were terminated on July 
25, 1947. 


Changes in the Law 


During the war years, not many persons were 
released from military service and, due to the labor 
shortage of that period, relatively few experienced 
difficulty in asserting their reemployment rights. 

In the period immediately following World War II, 
the Selective Service System was responsible for 
administering the reemployment laws. With the 
development of labor relations in this country and the 
extension of such job advantages as security, vacation 
pay, wage progression plans, pension plans, and other 
employment benefits, it became increasingly evident 
that the program was more in the nature of an indus- 
trial relations function than the traditional type of 
veteran’s benefit. This led in March 1947 to placing 
responsibility for the program in the Department of 
Labor. A unit was established within the Department 
called the Veterans’ Reemployment Rights Division, 
now known as the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment 
Rights. 

On June 24, 1948, the Selective Service Act -of 1948 
was enacted. This provided reemployment rights 
similar to those extended under the earlier reemploy- 
ment laws. The most notable change was a disability 
provision which requires the employer to restore a 
person disabled in military service, and therefore 
unable to perform the duties of his old job, to one of 
like seniority, status, and pay, or the nearest similar 
position, the duties of which he can perform. 

Following the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the 
Act was entended and, on June 19, 1951, was renamed 
the Universal Military Training and Service Act of 
1951. Amendments to the reemployment section 
were made and coverage was further expanded to 
include persons performing training duty only and 
those leaving jobs to enter military service who were 
rejected. 


Objectives of the Reemployment Program 


The Bureau of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights was 
established to provide a mediative service to persons 
affected by the statutes so as to integrate returning 
servicemen into the civilian economy without loss of 
ground due to their military service. After the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, the increased number of 
requests for reemployment advice by employers, labor 
organizations, persons subject to military service, and 
others affected by the reemployment statutes neces- 
sitated expended informational and interpretative 
service by the Bureau. 
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As in the past, the Bureau policy continues to 
emphasize prevention of controversies to the fullest 
extent possible through the adoption of a program 
designed to promote compliance with the statutes. 
Where misunderstandings do arise despite the Bureau’s 
best efforts, tactful and impartial negotiations are 
sought to resolve disputes in an amicable fashion. 


Method of Operation 


Considering the scope of the reemployment pro- 
gram as compared with the size of its staff, the Bureau 
of Veterans’ Reemployment Rights is somewhat 
unusual among operating agencies of the government. 
Its work is done by a paid staff of only 8 persons 
in the Washington headquarters and 33 in the 16 
field offices. The staff is composed of administrative 
officers, all of whom are veterans, and stenographers, 
a number of whom have veterans’ preference. ‘Thus a 
sympathetic understanding of the veteran’s problem 
is assured. 


A number of cooperating agencies, public and 
private, notably the Veterans Employment Service, 
State Employment Security agencies, the Selective 
Service System, and “the Veterans Administration, 
with a total of 6,200 local offices, provide contact, 
information, and referral service. More than 1,000 
members of State Committees representing manage- 
ment, labor, veteran, and civic groups, and Fedcral 
and State agencies give advice and assist in promotion 
of compliance through channels available to them. 
About 3,500 local reemployment advisers, appointed 
by the Secretary of Labor, serve without compensa- 
tion in providing assistance at the community level. 
The various branches of the Armed Forces supply 
an information and referral service at recruiting and 
separation points. 


Cooperating agencies and local reemployment ad- 
visers are requested to bring reemployment prob- 
lems and cases to the attention of the Bureau’s 
field offices as promptly as possible. To facilitate 
referral of reemployment matters to the Bureau, a 
simplified procedure has been adopted by cooperating 
agencies. A guide enables interviewers to determine 
quickly the type of information needed by the Bureau 
to give prompt and effective service to persons 
requesting reemployment advice or assistance. The 
information is noted on a referral card and mailed to 
the Bureau’s field office the same day. Interviewers 
are instructed to provide general information only 
and to refer to the Bureau specific questions per- 
taining to individual cases. 


Information, advice, and assistance are given to 
veterans and employers; difficult cases are settled by 
roundtable negotiations. As a result, less than 5 
percent of all cases handled by the Bureau have been 
referred to United States attorneys. 


In any field of human activity as complex as 
industrial relations, there are bound to be disputed 
issues which require clarification by the courts. The 
reemployment statutes provide that on the veteran’s 
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application, the United States attorney, “‘if reasonably 
satisfied that the person so applying is entitled to such 
benefits, shall appear and act as attorney for such 
person in the amicable adjustment of the claim or in 
the filing of any motion, petition, or other appro- 
priate pleadings and the prosecution thereof specifi- 
cally to require such employer to comply with such 
provisions.” It further provides that no fee or court 
costs shall be taxed against a veteran whose reemploy- 
ment case is brought into court. 

While the courts are available for a determination 
of the ex-serviceman’s rights, comparatively few 
cases require litigation, considering the millions of 
persons released from military service since 1940. 
To date, there have been more than 500 Federal 
court decisions involving reemployment rights, in- 
cluding 6 in the Supreme Court of the United States. 

In the absence of authoritative court decisions, the 
Bureau relies upon administrative opinions of the 
Solicitor of the Department of Labor based on what 
is believed to have been the congressional intent 
from studies of the legislative history of the statutes. 
These are not binding on the parties involved in a 
reemployment dispute but are generally accepted as a 
basis for settling disputes. 


Veteran’s Problems 


Let us consider the problems of the typical veteran 
who is referred to the Bureau of Veterans’ Reemploy- 
ments Rights for assistance. Several conditions of 
eligibility must be met before a veteran may claim 
reinstatement. 

One requirement is that he must have left an ‘“‘other 
than temporary” position to enter the Armed Forces. 
In establishing whether the veteran has met this single 
qualification, consideration must be given to the status 
of part-time employees, seasonal employees, trainees, 
apprentices, cooperative students, employees engaged 
in war production, elective positions, relatively short 
periods of employment before call to military service 
from what are essentially permanent jobs, and many 
other factors. 

There is the problem of determining the status of a 
person who enters service before completion of a pro- 
bationary period of employment, and factual con- 
siderations arising out of the intentions of an employee 
at the time he terminates his employment before 
entering the Armed Forces. 

Other conditions to be met by the ex-serviceman, 
such as the 4-year service limitation, application 
within the specified period, and being qualified to do 
the job, raise many questions which must be resolved. 
The 4-year limitation applies only to an entry, reentry, 
or extension of service occurring after June 24, 1948, 
and does not apply to any extension which is volun- 
tary. Extension of an enlistment must be imposed 
pursuant to law and there were two such extensions 
during the Korean conflict. A reservist may extend 
his service if unable to obtain orders releasing him. 

The application for reemployment may be made to 
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a foreman who, unfamiliar with the law, dismisses the 
veteran with such a statement as, “‘no vacancies,” or 
“not hiring,” and months may pass before either the 
personnel office of the company or the Bureau learns 
the facts. The veteran is generally presumed to be 
qualified to perform the job unless there have been 
major changes during his absence or he returns with 
a disability that would impair his performance. 

If the veteran is not reasonably qualified due to his 
long absence from the job or because of changes in 
the duties, an adjustment period on the job may be 
necessary before determining his rights. If he has 
a disability, the law generally entitles him to some 
other job the duties of which he can perform. Find- 
ing the “other job” may take weeks of hard work by 
company and union officials and representatives of 
the Bureau. 

Even if he meets all the requirements for reinstate- 
ment, the returning serviceman may face other ob- 
stacles in his employment. During his absence in 
service, his status as an employee may have reached 
the point where he is “out of sight, out of mind.” 
His military replacement may be a friend or a relative 
of some key company official. Even though the in- 
cumbent’s standing with the employer is less secure, 
there may still be an understandable reluctance on 
the employer’s part to disrupt a smooth-running 
operation. This is particularly true when the veter- 
an’s premilitary employment record was only average 
and the incumbent is regarded as a go-getter. But 
even where the comparative work records of the 
veteran and the incumbent are relatively equal, the 
veteran may still be handicapped because during the 
years of his absence he has become rusty and may 
need some time to regain his lost skills. 

And even though these hurdles may have been 
successfully met, there is always the question of pay 
rate. Is the veteran entitled to the incumbent’s rate 
of pay, or did the increases which the incumbent re- 
ceived constitute merit raises which cannot be claimed 
by the returning serviceman? What is to be done in 
effecting the veteran’s restoration where several of the 
duties performed by the veteran prior to induction 
into military service have been distributed to other 
employees in a reorganization which occurred during 
the veteran’s absence? 

What is the veteran’s entitlement to promotion 
opportunities which he missed during his absence in 
service? May he claim the right to promotion merely 
because an employee with less seniority has been 
advanced, or must he show that he can meet the other 
requisites for the advanced position? Now that he is 
back in his rightful position, how long must he wait 
before he is eligible for certain fringe benefits? 

If the veteran has returned in the month of May 
and the plant shuts down for vacation during the 
month of July, is he entitled to vacation benefits, or 
must he wait until next year rolls by before he is 
eligible? How long must he be back on the job be- 
fore he can participate in pension, insurance, and 
other benefits which may be conditioned upon serving 
a waiting period before coverage applies? And what 
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is to prevent the employer from releasing the veteran 
within a relatively short period after his reinstate- 
ment? These are but a few of the problems received 
daily by the Bureau involving situations where the 
veteran has qualified for reinstatement but experi- 
ences difficulty in reinstatement or following resto- 
ration. 


Bureau Accomplishments 


In the 8 years the Bureau has had responsibility for 
the reemployment program (May 21, 1947 to April 
30, 1955), it has received 43,579 individual cases and 
has settled 39,915 through negotiations with the 
interested parties. Many of the cases handled estab- 
lished rights for groups of employees similarly situated, 
making the total number of beneficiaries from cases 
handled in excess of 100,000. Some 175,000 reem- 
ployment questions were also received and the indi- 
viduals supplied with detailed information which 
enabled them to resolve their questions without inter- 
vention by the Bureau, as is necessary in case handling. 

The bar and line charts with this article indicate 
the volume and character of the workload handled 
by the bureau over the 44-year period, July 1, 1950 
through December 31, 1954. It will be seen that 
numerous inquiries, as differentiated from cases and 
problems, are also received each year. These are 
requests for general information which can usually be 
answered with a form letter and printed materials. 

The great majority of cases are settled by friendly 
negotiations between the Bureau representative and 
the parties involved. The success of these negotia- 
tions is due in large part to the cooperation and 
sympathetic understanding of the veteran’s problem 
by employers and labor organizations, plus recogni- 
tion of the fairness and justice of the legislation itself. 

Use of the Bureau’s Reemployment Rights Hand- 
book, with correspondence on problems presented, 
has made it possible to resolve a large volume of 
complex questions with speed and efficiency. 

It is essential to the veteran’s long-range relations 
with his employer that negotiations concerning his 
rights be conducted in a congenial manner. If the 
veteran is to advance in his employment, friction 
must be kept to a minimum. 

In its administration of the reemployment statutes, 
the; Bureau has successfully applied the principle that 
a minimum of government intervention is the best 
method of accomplishing its goal. It has succeeded 
in speeding readjustment and thereby lessened the 
need for other veterans’ benefits and has enabled 
ex-servicemen to resume the role of wage earner 
quickly. It has contributed to the cause of good 
employer-employee relations by eliminating unjusti- 
fied claims and has helped to minimize damage 
liabilities of employers by prompt assistance in re- 
solving disputes. 

The Bureau is grateful for the services rendered by 
volunteer advisers and cooperating agencies, particu- 
larly the assistance provided hy State and _ local 
Veterans Employment Representatives and personnel 
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of the State employment services. Their cooperation 
has been an important factor in the success of the 
reemployment program. 





Open LETTER 
(Continned from page 2 of cover) 


This should make a change in your attitude toward your 
degree. It is more a calling card to a profession than a certifi- 
cate of eligibility. To become the kind of trained professional 
person our economy needs and requires, additional training is 
necessary. Some of it will consist in more schooling, most of 
it in practical experience within your field. Your degree from 
college marks you as the kind of person upon whom greater 
responsibilities for the well-being of the country will fall, and 
those responsibilities necessitate more experience, and perhaps 
more education, than you now possess. 


You are with a rising tide. The unemployment picture 
5 years ago showed 6.7 percent of the total labor force out of 
work. The Korean conflict reduced this figure considerably 
as production increased and mobilization manpower needs 
grew. With the end of that conflict and the decrease in 
national spending, unemployment rose. Last spring, 5.8 per- 
cent of the total labor force was jobless. This spring the figure 
is down to 5 percent and the recovery that began last fall is 
beginning to resemble not so much a recovery as a positive 
state of health. ° ; 


The climate of optimism in our economy is justified. Manu- 
facturing employed 16,265,000 persons in March of this year— 
the highest in years with the exception of the Korean period. 
Despite the fact that wages have gone up, the worth of the 
dollar has remained the same. This means you can buy more 
with your pay check. People are buying more goods and 
services. Hourly and weekly earnings of production workers 
are at an all-time high. Prices are relatively stable and 
consumer confidence is up. 


A few highlights of business conditions will give you an idea 
of the health of the economy toward which you will direct your 
specific talents and services. Retail sales of new cars and the 
production of those cars were at an all-time high this spring. 
Steel production was exceeding 2 million tons per week. 
Personal income reached $292,400,000,000. 


None of this tells you where to find a job, however. We pro- 
duce at the Department of Labor a book called THe Diction- 
ARY OF OccuPATIONAL TiTLEs. Within its covers are listed 
over 22,000 different titles, each of which represents someone 
at work. I obviously cannot survey a fraction of the 22,000 
occupations in which 60,500,000 citizens are working. What I 
can do is summarize the job conditions in some of the larger 
professional fields. 


What I include in this letter is the slightest summation of a 
wealth of material available to you in publications like THE 
OccuPATIONAL OuTLook HanpBook produced by your De- 
partment of Labor. Your local State Employment Service, 
affiliated with the United States Employment Service, can 
give you the picture of job opportunity in your own area. 
You should utilize, too, your campus placement and guidance 
centers if you have them. I think it would be unwise of you 
not to take advantage of the material available to help you 
find the right job. 


. . . I hope this letter has served its purpose in leading you 
to think of occupational opportunities and your place in the 
professions. Your Employment Service can furnish you with 
all the necessary information for a more detailed analysis. 


Welcome to the greatest labor force in the world. You will 
be proud of your place in it and your contribution to the 
continuing well-being of the country. I wish you every suc- 
cess in the career you will choose. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION 


FOR VETERANS 


N THE last decade, the State employment security 

agencies have administered two unemployment 

compensation programs specifically designed to 
aid veterans of two armed conflicts in making the 
adjustment from military to civilian life. 


Servicemen’s Readjustment Act 


The first of these programs, title V of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act of 1944, provided maximum 
readjustment allowances of $20 for each week of 
unemployment for a period of 52 weeks. 

From September 1944 through October 1951, 
almost $4 billion in benefits were paid to 9% million 
persons, representing 63 percent of the 15 million 
World War II veterans. Almost $600 million of 
these benefits represented payments to self-employed 
veterans. 

Over 10 million veterans were released at the peak 
of demobilization, averaging over 900,000 separations 
a month in the period September 1945 through 
August 1946, and were thrust into an economic 
climate that was abruptly changing from all-out pro- 
duction of war material to the production of peace- 
time consumer goods. During this period, entire 
industries closed down in order to make the change- 
over necessary to produce civilian goods. 

It is doubtful whether even a stable economy could 
have absorbed this tremendous monthly addition to 
the civilian work force and it is almost impossible to 
conceive of a national economy with the flexibility to 
absorb such additions into gainful employment. 
During this period of transition, the readjustment 
allowances provided under title V enabled veterans 
to meet a part of their living expenses without con- 
tracting additional debts through borrowing or having 
to dip into their savings or other available resources. 

Title V also provided aid to ‘“‘self-employed”’ 
veterans endeavoring to establish profitable businesses 
of their own. Under the eligibility requirements of 
this provision, a veteran whose net profit in the pre- 
vious calendar month was less than $100 was entitled 
to receive the difference between $100 and his net 
profit for the month. This financial assistance enabled 
the veterans to weather changing economic conditions 
and tended to check the high mortality rate of new 
enterprises. Many of the successful present-day 
businesses operated by veterans owe their existence to 
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By LAURENCE S. RICKARD 
Unemployment Insurance Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


this aspect of the Servicemen’s Readjustment Program 
which ‘“‘tided them over” the difficult period when aid 
of this nature was most needed. 


Unemployment Compensation for Veterans 


In October 1952 the program providing unemploy- 
ment compensation payments for veterans with 
military service on or after June 27, 1950, became 
effective under the provisions of title IV of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. This 
program, which is generally referred to as the “UCV 
Program,”’ embodies some new principles in veterans’ 
benefits. 

The UCV legislation is designed to supplement 
the benefit rights which an unemployed veteran may 
have, or is acquiring, under a State unemployment 
insurance law or the Railroad Unemployment Insur- 
ance Act. Under the UCV program eligible veterans 
may receive weekly benefits of $26 for each week of 
unemployment up to a maximum of $676. Veterans 
eligible to receive State benefits of $26 or more are 
not eligible to receive payments from title IV funds. 
In those instances where State or other weekly 
unemployment benefits are less than $26, title IV 
funds are used to pay the veteran the difference 
between $26 and the amount of the State or other 
benefits. Through March 31, 1955, over $184 
million have been paid to 597,000 title IV veterans. 

The 1952 program differs in several respects from 
the 1944 Act. There is no selective option given 
the UCV veteran as to whether he will draw State 
or title IV benefits. All available State or Federal 
unemployment benefits must be exhausted before 
title IV funds are available for use. 

Administration of the UCV program by State 
agencies has been simplified by the fact that the eli- 
gibility and disqualification provisions of the State 
employment security laws and regulations, which 
apply to regular UI claimants for State benefits, are 
applicable to UCV claimants. Eligibility and dis- 
qualification provisions for World War II veterans 
claiming readjustment allowances were specifically 
contained in the Federal legislation. 

The UCV act does not have provisions providing 
payments to self-employed veterans as did the SRA 
of 1944. 

The remaining major difference between these 
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veterans’ programs is found in the fact that under 
UCYV, a veteran is not eligible to receive title IV 
payments during the period covered by mustering-out 
payments. No such restriction was written into the 
text of the SRA of 1944. 

Title IV veterans have had several distinct advan- 
tages over World War II veterans. One of these 
advantages accrues from the fact that the military 
establishment needed for conduct of the Korean 
conflict was considerably smaller than that needed 


in World War II. Because of the smaller number of 
men involved in the Korean action, an orderly plan 
of separations from service was made possible. No 
overwhelming additions to the labor force have 
occurred as they did in late 1945 and early 1946 
when wholesale demobilization threw almost a 
million World War II veterans in to the labor force 
each month. The volume of Korean separations has 
not exceeded 100,000 a month and the national 
economy has, for the most part, been able to absorb 
the title IV veterans into gainful employment. 


Employment Service Programs for Veterans 


By EDWARD O. TATE 
Division of Placement Methods 


Bureau of Employment Security 


MPLOYMENT SERVICE activities in behalf of 
E veterans over the past decade are the product of 
an evolving program of service rather than the 
result of a sudden, dramatic shift in emphasis or revo- 
lutionary, new approach. Basic legislative authority 
for placement and counseling services, for example, 
requires no significantly different type of program for 
today’s veterans than for those of World War II or 
earlier; recent laws simply extend the employment 
assistance benefits to a different group of individuals 
by enlarging on the definition of the term “veteran.” 
Therefore, such changes in program as have occurred 
since the close of World War II are an outgrowth of 
State and local office experience, together with a con- 
tinuing awareness of the nature of employment prob- 
lems facing individual veterans under changing labor 
market conditions. 

What are some of the differences which characterize 
the Employment Service program for veterans today 
as contrasted with former periods? In what ways are 
the activities at points of separation from active mili- 
tary duty geared to meet present-day conditions 
which differ substantially from those following World 
War II? What is the nature of Employment Service 
relationships and assistance to individuals in military 
and Veterans Administration hospitals as compared 
with previous arrangements? Are local office services 
different from earlier days? 


Services at Points of Separation 


The period following V—J Day in August 1945 was 
characterized by heavy demobilization. This mass 
return of millions of men and women to civilian life 
in a relatively short period of time was a serious chal- 
lenge to the Employment Service system. Major dis- 
charge centers were staffed with Employment Service 
representatives who concentrated their efforts on 
taking work registrations from those being released 
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and learning their places of residence. These cards 
were then forwarded through channels to the appro- 
priate local offices for such use as could be made of 
them in serving the veterans upon their return home. 

Experience revealed several limitations in these pro- 
cedures, and the results were somewhat disappointing 
in terms of the time and effort spent in recording the 
information and transmitting records from place to 
place. —The Employment Service did give valuable 
assistance to those veterans in need of help in becoming 
adjusted to civilian life and employment who visited 
local offices. But many individuals did not require 
placement assistance for one reason or another and 
therefore had no occasion to contact the Employment 
Service immediately upon their return home. Others 
changed their minds about where they would settle 
and did not return to the locations shown as their 
home addresses. Time spent in processing registra- 
tions on these individuals, and not infrequently 
attempting to call them in to the local offices, was 
more or less wasted. 


In light of the above experience, it was decided early 
after the outbreak of hostilities in Korea to focus the 
emphasis of Employment Service participation in 
separation activities on an informational type of 
program aimed at motivating returning servicemen 
to use the facilities of their local employment offices 
whenever they need help in solving an employment 
problem. The validity of initiating a program along 
this line was also supported by a pilot operation 
carried out at Fort Meade, Md. where large numbers 
of men were being released from active duty. 


Arrangements were developed with the Department 
of Defense and the various branches of the Armed 
Forces for Employment Service staff to participate 
in the orientation phase of separation processing at 
bases where the volume of releases warranted. At 
other points liaison was established and provision 
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A typical ward scene at Walter Reed Army Hospital in Washington, D. C. The United States Employment Service Representative 
conducts bedside interviews with patients on employment rights of veterans. 


made for military staff to explain the assistance avail- 
able to veterans through the Employment Service. 

At the present time Employment Service informa- 
tion is provided on a systematic basis at some 250 
Armed Forces installations where separations occur. 
At some 70 bases this program is carried on personally 
by Employment Service representatives. Through 
this type of activity, almost all of the approximately 
80,000 releasees each month are given the Employ- 
ment Service “story” and encouraged to visit their 
local offices for assistance in their job-finding efforts. 


Services at Military and VA Hospitals 


One of the new features of the recent agreement 
between the Employment Service and the Veterans 
Administration is an expanded program of employ- 
ment assistance at VA hospitals. The hospital pro- 
gram of services begun in 1942 was provided only at 
military hospitals. Such services as were provided 
were worked out informally and locally with Veterans 
Administration hospitals, patterned after the military 
hospital program. 

Today, under the cooperative agreement with the 
Veterans Administration, complete employment assist- 
ance is provided any veteran soon to be discharged 
from a VA hospital who is in need of help in readjust- 
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ing to civilian life and in obtaining self-sustaining 
employment. These services are available whether 
or not the disability which caused the hospitalization 
was service-connected. The working arrangement 
provides for joint actions between the Veterans Ad- 
ministration and the Employment Service and for 
exchange of pertinent information, such as physical 
demands and physical capacities data, medical his- 
tory, employment counseling and testing information, 
labor market data, and other occupational informa- 
tion bearing on the complete rehabilitation of the 
veteran. 


A Three-fold Hope 


It is the hope of the Bureau of Employment Security 
and the Veterans Administration that through their 
close cooperative efforts at all levels of operation the 
following results will ultimately be gained: (1) A 
substantial number of veterans who otherwise would 
remain permanently in VA hospitals will be com- 
pletely rehabilitated and placed in self-sustaining 
employment; (2) the spell of hospitalization for many 
veterans will be substantially reduced because of the 
definite prospect of suitable employment; and (3) 
because of proper vocational guidance and job place- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The Veterans’ Organizations Speak 





THE AMERICAN LEGION 
Seaborn P. Collins 


National Commander 


HE problems of the older workers attracted 
serious attention in the depression of the 1930's. 
In fact the interest of our National Economic 
Commission in this problem prompted The American 
Legion’s support of the Wagner-Peyser Act at its 
inception. During these years large numbers of older 
workers (veterans among them) became unemployed 
and many did not become re-employed until well 
along into World War II. Depression conditions 
encouraged an attitude that older people should leave 
the labor market in order to make room for younger 
people. 
Many employers adopted the practice of setting age 














National Commander Collins about to take off for a visit to an 
American Legion Post. 
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limits on hiring. Only the acute labor shortage of 
defense production gave many unemployed older 
workers the opportunity to prove their worth on the 
job. We of The Legion are proud to have played an 
active role in community recruitments. Projects in 
our Departments throughout the Nation during this 
period included educational, informational programs 
beamed toward employers with emphasis on their 
responsibility to make use of the skills of the older 
veterans as well as to prepare for absorption of the 
veterans who would be discharged at the end of 
World War II. 

The aging of the population of the United States 
has increased interest in the problems of older workers. 
People are living longer today than ever before. The 
number of persons 45 years of age and older in the 
population rose from some ‘13. million in 1900 to 
almost 43 million in 1950 and will reach nearly 64 
million in 1975. Meanwhile, reports of the Labor 
Department and our National Economic Commission 
show that the number of job opportunities available 
to older people is not keeping pace with the increase 
of older people in the population and in the labor force. 
More vigorous and aggressive action must be taken 
by all organizations if we as a Nation are to arrest this 
waste of skilled man and womanpower. 

A November 1954 Labor Department survey showed 
that 816,000 workers over 45 years of age were 
actively seeking work at local employment service 
offices. In November 1954 alone, 145,000 men and 
women over 45 years of age applied for work. In that 
month, workers over 45 comprised 29 percent of the 
active job seekers in local employment offices; they 
received only 18 percent of the nonagricultural place- 
ments made by local offices in November. 

That the problem of the older workers particularly 
affects veterans is shown by the record. The average 
age of 21,301,000 veterans is 38.3 years. Of this total, 
3,828,000 are 50 years of age and older. Latest 
Veterans Administration reports show that the average 
age of the 3,190,000 World War I veterans is 60.9 
years. Of the 15,418,000 World War II veterans, 
1,626,000 are 45 years of age and older. We of The 
Legion will leave it to experts and gerontricians as to 
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‘when a worker becomes old.”? However, we are 
vitally concerned with evidence of an ever increasing 
rate of unemployment among veterans over 50. We 
are looking to the Veterans Employment Service, the 
United States Employment Service, and the State 
Employment Services to lead the way in finding better 
solutions to this growing problem. 

We congratulate the Bureau of Employment 
Security on its selective placement program for older 
workers in general and for older veterans in particular. 
We recognize that an expansion of this constructive 
program will undoubtedly result in increased costs. 





S NATIONAL COMMANDER of the Disabled 

American Veterans, an organization chartered 

by the Congress as the official voice of America’s 
approximately 4 million disabled veterans, we wish 
to take this opportunity to compliment the Employ- 
ment Service for the fine work it has been doing in 
placing more and more disabled veterans in suitable, 
useful, gainful employment. 

We feel that the record will prove the widsom of 
those who made possible the creation of a public 
employment service. We all realize that none of our 
major veterans’ organizations could financially afford 
to establish and maintain a separate and distinct 
employment placement service. We of the DAV, 
therefore, like our brother organizations, rely most 
heavily on the Veterans Employment Service and the 
State Employment Services, and we express to each 
and every State and local VER, as well as the per- 
sonnel of the Washington office, our deep appreciation 
for the fine spirit of cooperation in the past. We 
look forward to increased efforts to place all qualified 
disabled veterans in gainful employment. 

We have consistently contended that we have not 
completely rehabilitated a disabled veteran until he 
has been placed in a job. To that end we have 
attempted to get every State Department and local 
chapter of the DAV to appoint employment officers to 
work closely with the Veterans Employment Repre- 
sentatives in the State and local employment offices 
throughout the country. We are proud to report that 
every one of our State Departments and an increasing 
number of our local chapters have already taken this 
action during the past year. We are especially proud 
of the record of the Department of ‘Tennessee in this 
regard. Its local employment office award program 
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We believe, however, that the Employment Services 
of the country face a particular challenge in this field 
and should face up to it. We of The American 
Legion, working through our National Economic 
Commission, stand ready to be of cooperative aid. 
So in simple terms—our evaluation of the Bureau’s 
efforts to date is just this: it has done a job—a good 
one—but there is much that remains to be accom- 
plished. Particularly, we feel that its obligation to the 
veterans of this Nation as mandated by law in the 
field of employment becomes greater with the 
advancing age of those veterans. 


DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS 
Alfred L. English 


National Commander 


has led local offices to put forth extra efforts to place 
disabled veterans in employment. 

For many years the DAV has sponsored, through 
the President’s Committee for Employment of the 
Physically Handicapped, an annual essay contest 
among the high schools of the country on the general 
theme of employment of the physically handicapped. 
Prizes totaling $2,000 are awarded annually to the 
first five national contest winners, who are selected by 
a subcommittee of the President’s Committee. The 
DAV pays all expenses in bringing the contest winners 





National Commander English chats with Marion Williamson, 
Director of the Georgia Employment Security Agency. 
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to Washington, where the awards are made by the 
President of the United States. The first prize of 
$1,000 comes from a special fund created by Judge 
Robert S. Marx of Cincinnati, Ohio, the first National 
Commander of the Disabled American Veterans. 


Special mention might also be made of the annual 
poster contest sponsored by the Department of 
Illinois, urging employers to hire disabled veterans. 
Many other departments and local chapters also 


VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 
Merton B. Tice 
Commander in Chief 


ASH income, or economic security, is rapidly 

becoming an overriding objective in the lives of 

our young people whether we like it or not. The 
shadow of the depression of the early thirties still 
haunts a large percentage of our population and is a 
compelling factor in the thinking of our young service- 
men today. The fear of being jobless and without 
cash income has made necessary certain changes in 
our social and economic life. 

Title IV of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act of 1952—providing for a maximum of 26 weekly 
benefit payments of not less than $26—represents one 
of the modern approaches to laying the specter of 
unemployment and consequent lack of income. The 





Commander Tice congratulates Congressman Edward H. Rees 
of Kansas, author of the bill changing November 11 from 
Armistice Day to Veterans Day. A painting symbolizing the 
_ a is held by former VFW National Commander Omar 

. Ketchum. 
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sponsor State and local essay contests and other 
similarly worthwhile activities each year. 

Recent reports published by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security indicate that since World War II the 
local employment offices have been able to place an 
average of 7 out of every 10 disabled veterans who 
filed applications. We urge local offices to continue 
this fine record and, in turn, offer assurance of the 
continued support of the Disabled American Veterans, 
both nationally and locally. 





certainty of some cash income after release from active 
military duty in the event of a period of unemploy- 
ment has served to lessen the fear of insecurity and 
leaves the veteran in a better position to utilize his 
energies and capabilities in the search for suitable and 
gainful employment. 

Approximately 21 percent of the more than 3% 
million Korea veterans have applied for unemploy- 
ment compensation under title IV and some 73 
percent of those who have filed claims have received 
at least one benefit payment. Over 90,000 of these 
claimants have already exhausted their maximum 
benefit payments. The average number of weekly 
payments received by all claimants represents slightly 
more than 13 weeks, or half of the maximum benefits. 

The fact that only 21 percent of the Korea veterans 
have applied for benefits under title IV indicates a 
reasonable level of nationwide employment oppor- 
tunities, but it is also indicative of spotty unemploy- 
ment in certain areas of the United States. It is the 
belief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars that title 1V 
of the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 
is of tremendous value to our returning veterans. By 
Executive Order, this benefit for service terminated 
after February 1, 1955. This poses a question as to 
whether Congress should reenact title IV. 

The VFW is giving serious consideration to the 
question as to whether unemployment benefits for 
servicemen should be discontinued during a peacetime 
period when military service remains, to a large 
extent, in a compulsory category. Prior to 1948, 
peacetime military service was voluntary and we 
could safely assume that enlistment was the beginning 
of a military career or a haven of refuge in an economic 
storm., Since 1948, however, compulsion has been 
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used to the extent necessary to maintain a predeter- 
mined level of military strength. Under these cir- 
cumstances there is merit in the growing contention 
that the Government has some responsibility to 





é< E WANT a bonus!” This was the battle cry 

of thousands of veterans just a few years ago. 

It is once again the refrain of a new crop of 
veterans, but this time the lyrics are different. They 
cry not for a cash bonus, but instead a bonus of 
opportunity—the opportunity to assume their place 
in society as productive citizens of their community. 
Younger veterans in particular, because of time spent 
in military service, find it difficult to attain a satis- 
factory social and economic position within their 
communities. 

AMVETS, the only Congressionally chartered 
organization composed exclusively of World War II 
and Korean conflict veterans, has a special interest in 
the readjustment problems of younger veterans. For 
the past several years, we have endorsed the concept 
that the Government has an obligation to assist its 
returning servicemen in their readjustment to civilian 
life. The problem cannot be solved by monetary 
bonuses or handouts but only by genuine, well 
administered programs which “‘help the veteran help 
himself.” 


One such program, administered by the Bureau of 
Employment Security and the State employment 
security agencies, assists veterans in their search for 
work. AMVETS, recognizing the valuable contribu- 
tion being made by this agency, at its last national 
convention, resolved to support and strengthen the 
Employment Security program. Through the opera- 
tion of an effective job counseling and placement 
service, the employment security program assists 
young veterans in effecting the transition from mili- 
tary to civilian employment without encountering 
many of the setbacks which result from a trial-and- 
error method of finding a suitable job. AMVETS 
are cognizant of the importance of this program and 
are cooperating with and supporting local Employ- 
ment Service offices in providing the type of counsel- 
ing and placement service to which veterans are 
entitled. 

The responsibility for providing a bonus of oppor- 
tunity to young veterans does not rest with the Govern- 
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insure that after discharge the servicemen will not be 
cast adrift without some cash income if a reasonable 
period of time is necessary to find suitable and gainful 
employment. 


AMVETS 
Rufus H. Wilson 


National Commander 


ment alone. AMVETS, too, has a stake in this 
matter. The last national convention in Miami 
Beach, Fla., authorized AMVETS to establish an 
employment program designed to assist members and 
other veterans with employment matters and related 
activities. 

In carrying out this mandate we do not contem- 
plate that our Departments and Posts will set up 
employment offices of their own. Rather, our ener- 
gies will be directed toward the advancement and 
improvement of apprentice and other types of training 
opportunities, assistance to veterans in obtaining and 
retaining civil-service employment, and furthering 





National Commander Wilson speaks at a Pearl Harbor Day 
ceremony. 
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the employment of veterans with private employers 
through the use of good public relations activities. 
More than ever, we will depend on local employment 
offices to provide the counseling, testing, referral, and 
other services necessary to select and place the right 
veteran in the right job. In turn, AMVETS will do 


Veterans Farmer 
Training Program 


ORTH CAROLINA’S basic industry is agricul- 
ture; one-fourth of its labor force is engaged in 
farming. For this reason, when Public Law 346, 
commonly known as the GI Bill, went into effect after 
World War II with a provision for a ‘‘Veterans’ 
Farmer Training Program,” it was an especially wel- 
come service for our returning veterans. ? 
The Veterans Farmer Training Program was or- 
ganized in February 1946 to meet the educational 





*Based on data provided by the Vocational Education Division’s Veterans’ 
Farmer Training. 





all that it can to make local offices the first point of 
contact when employers have jobs to fill.) Working 
as a team, local employment offices and AMVETS 
Posts can make a real contribution toward eliminat- 
ing the hardships which come with lengthy periods 
of unemployment. 


By ROBERT A. WADSWORTH 
Assistant Veterans Employment Representative 


for North Carolina 


challenge presented by thousands of returning young 
men who had left their farm homes to serve their 
country in the Armed Forces. 

The Veterans Administration, recognizing the mer- 
its of the agricultural education program carried on 
by the North Carolina State Board of Education and 
the County Boards, contracted with this agency to 
organize and put into operation Institutional On-the- 
Farm Training under supervision of the State Super- 
visor of Agricultural Education. 


A group of veterans receiving field 
instruction. 
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In 1946, 455 departments of Vocational Agricul- 
ture were equipped through their qualified teachers 
of agriculture to handle this tremendous program. 
The first such class was organized early in 1946 in the 
Bladenboro High School in Bladen County. Within 
the next few months classes began in 99 of our 100 
counties. By the end of 1952, 49,020 veterans had 
been enrolled for agriculturel training under 1,042 
qualified teachers of agriculture. 

The primary objective of this Veterans’ Farmer 
Training Program was the successful establishment of 
agricultural trainees in farming; a second objective 
was the development of the veterans’ ability to farm 
successfully. 


Number 7 Veterans in Training 














| New 

Year Total enroll- 

| ments 
WORE os 5G EN 5 ea ee es 49, 020 
Lae ils pas chip ac Aleiseao ee ens 8,.357 | &. 357 
Ue ee hr os oa emnrene sae 9, 425 | 7, 946 
RR a eae gaan mene Weer Sane pate 15, 393 10, 567 
Dd Gh hi PEAS Saas Oana h y ROE ge on eraes 21, Ger 9, 810 
Sao aS wal hlG, GIy gi, wane ieee ee 26, 273 6, 650 
BIR SS erg onan Gt ae 6.4.6 Sane Rada GR RR 22, 630 5, 381 
LT Re COOLEST Uy ee yT wR Sk 15, 802 309 


The program was coneted out , dwongh dogetiaed 
instruction designed to meet the needs of the indi- 
viduals enrolled. Among many courses provided 
were: (1) Planning a farm business; (2) producing and 
marketing crops and livestock economically; (3) buy- 
ing, operating, and maintaining farm machinery and 
equipment; (4) repairing and constructing farm build- 


This veteran is raising 1,590 New 
Hampshire chickens as a part of his 
on-farm instruction in the Veterans’ 
Farmer Training Program. 
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EDITOR’S NOTE.—When the Veterans Administration was asked 
to indicate which States have the largest volume of institutional on-farm 
training of veterans and rehabilitation of disabled veterans on farms, it 
responded that the records showed North Carolina among the leading 
States in both these farm training programs for Korea veterans. 

A review of 1952-53 orders for farm labor recruitment kit materials 
Showed the North Carolina Employment Security Commission and the 
North Carolina Veterans Employment Service busy distributing ma- 
terials for new veterans who had valuable farm experience, who were 
inducted from the farm, or who were interested in a career in farming. 
It ts significant that North Carolina’s State VER, Ruffin C. Godwin, 
is a member of the American Legion’s Legislative Liaison Committee 
and National Executive Committeeman for the Department of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. Wadsworth’s article shows how rapidly the World War II 
veterans training on farms are completing their programs. At the same 
time, VA reports show a new group of veterans, those from the Korean 
conflict, entering training for farm careers. At the end of 1953, VA 
had 10,600 able-bodied and disabled veterans training on farms. A 


year later there were 27,500. Of this total, about 1,000 are disabled 


veterans being rehabilitated on farms. 








ings; (5) conserving farm resources; (6) producing 
and conserving food for home use; (7) managing a 
farm business; and (8) keeping farm records and 
accounts. 

A maximum of 4 years of instruction in agriculture 
was available to veterans; however, the time varied 
according to the individual’s length of service in the 
Armed Forces. Annually each veteran received 200 
hours of organized group instruction and 100 hours 
of individual instruction on the farm. 

Veterans were organized in groups of 16 to 20 which 
met three times each week for instruction in crop and 
livestock production, farm management, farm me- 
chanics, soil conservation, and other problems. 

Teachers visited each veteran’s farm at least twice 
each month to give instruction and iron out farm 











New Farm Home Improvements 


New Farm Machinery 


Farm Improvements Purchase of 











Buildings and Home Equipment Livestock and Poultry 
Dwellings 6,604 Dwellings painted 19,265 Tractors 13,103 Acres of Ladino-grass Milk cows 55,934 
Livestock barns 6,273 Bathrooms installed 5,892 Tractor-drawn equipment 38,590 pasture seeded 142,268 Breeding hogs 54,597 
Milking parlors 947 Running water in- Brooders 13,308 Acres of cotton dusted Laying hens 4,433,511 
Brooder houses 12,473. stalled in homes 11,935 Sprayers and dusters 13,373 or sprayed 187,272 Beef animals 37,802 
Laying houses 7,613 Electricity installed Farm Trailers 12,388 Acres of woodland Sheep 5,832 
Farrowing houses 10,908 in homes 18,128 Electric or gas ranges 12,342 thinned 44,581 
Homes landscaped 21,845 Refrigerators 18,493 Acres of hybrid corn 
Home freezer units 3,644 seeded 622,134 


Quarts of food canned 20,975,501 








problems. Much credit for the success of the program 
can be attributed to these visits. 

On December 31, 1952, 7 out of every 10 veterans 
who had taken this training were still in farming. 
About one-half were tenant farmers and approxi- 
mately one-third were farm owners. 

“Learning by Doing”’ became the basic principle of 
vocational education in agriculture. Trainees were 
encouraged to apply on the farm what they had been 
taught in the classroom. As a result, new abilities 
were developed through solving real farm problems 
and doing new things on their farms. 

Instructors spent many hours guiding trainees in 
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planning new homes, selecting farm machinery, plan- 
ning farm buildings, choosing livestock, choosing 
varieties of seed to plant, planning feeding programs 
for livestock, and planning crop programs. 

Accomplishments of the program are shown in the 
table above. 

This is the story of North Carolina’s Veterans’ 
Farmer Training Program under P. L. 346. The 
period 1946 to 1952 was one of great progress, and 
because of the training these veterans received they 
are better farmers, better citizens, and a definite asset 
to the communities in which they live. 


“JOBS FOR VETS BY VETS” CAMPAIGN 


By CLAUDE L. KEMP 


Veterans Employment Representative for California 


HE Ca.irorniA EMPLOYMENT SERVICE MANUAL 

OF OPERATIONS, in the section ‘“‘Special Service 

to Veterans,” contains as a policy item the com- 
mitment “to enlist the cooperation of veterans’ 
organizations in promoting programs for the employ- 
ment and vocational adjustment of veterans.” 

In 1949, because of the large number of veterans 
needing job placement and guidance and because of 
the complacency of many members of the veterans’ 
organizations whenever the subject of employment 
for veterans was discussed, we decided to take positive 
action. 

We initiated a program in Southern California to 
stimulate interest and activity among all members of 
each veterans’ organization by enlisting their full 
cooperation in a job development program for 
veterans. The representatives of the Veterans Em- 
ployment Service, with the assistance of the area 
manager of the California Department of Employ- 
ment, gave their full support to the program. The 
movement caught on immediately. When results 
showed the plan was workable, it was put into state- 
wide operation. 
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Working through the Department Veterans Em- 
ployment Committees of the major veterans’ organi- 
zations, the Veterans Employment Service asked that 
resolutions sponsoring the program be adopted at 
department conventions. 

An outline of the plan, signed jointly by department 
commanders of the American Legion, American 
Veterans of World War II, Disabled American 
Veterans, and the Veterans of Foreign Wars, was sent 
to each post and chapter of the four organizations, 
urging that each member accept the responsibility of 
helping the less fortunate veterans throughout the 
State. The release of this joint statement by the heads 
of the veterans’ organizations activated the ‘‘Jobs for 
Vets by Vets”? program on a statewide basis. 

Here was a plan that not only made the veterans’ 
organizations aware of their responsibility to the 
unemployed veteran, but challenged them to give him 
their full cooperation. The plan of the “‘Jobs for Vets 
by Vets” program is one in which every member of 
every veterans’ organization can take part. It is as 
simple as A, B, C—in fact, that is just what it is. 
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Organization meeting of the California State Veterans Employment Chaiatiee in Sacramento, June 1, 1954. Front vo: left to 
right: Jack W. Hardy, Past National Commander, Amvets (chairman); Arthur H. Tryon, Executive Director, Los Angeles Veterans 
Service Center; William A. Burkett, Director, California Department of Employment; and Urban F. Stewart, former VER for 


Cal. fornia. 


A. Find the Job 

1. If you hear of a job, or even a rumor of a job, 

2. If you know of a quit, transfer, promotion, or 
learn of some business expanding or getting a new 
contract, 

3. It’s invaluable information for some unemployed 
veteran. 

B. Get the Veteran to the Fob 

1. If you know of a qualified veteran, get him to the 
job. 

2. If your Post can get a veteran to the job without 
delay, it should do so. 

3. Otherwise, contact the Veterans Employment 
Representative in the nearest California Department 
of Employment office. This office will have qualified 
veteran applicants on file. The Veterans Employ- 
ment Representative will contact the employer where 
the vacancy exists and refer a qualified veteran to the 
job. 

C. Anow the Outcome 

1. The California Department of Employment man- 
ager will send a letter to the Post or organization, giv- 
ing the name and address of the veteran placed on the 
job. 

2. The veteran placed will be requested to write a 
letter of thanks to the Post, organization, or person 
developing the job. 

To coordinate the program of “‘Jobs for Vets” the 
veterans’ organizations called upon representatives 
of the Veterans Employment Service to assist in form- 
ing committees at State, area, and local levels. The 
committees were made up of representatives of the 
four major veterans’ organizations and other interested 
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groups. Their purpose was to advise the State Di- 
rector, area managers, and local office managers of 
the California Department of Employment. 

Through this cooperative effort “The California 
Team” of The American Legion, American Veterans of 
World War II, Disabled American Veterans, Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, the California Department of Em- 
ployment, and the Veterans Employment Service be- 
came an important factor in- the veterans placement 
program in California. 

It has been said that all things travel in cycles. 
That has been particularly true of ‘““The California 
Team” and the “Jobs for Vets by Vets” program. 
With the formation of the advisory committees, added 
impetus was given to the program and for a time all 
was well, with literally thousands of volunteer pro- 
moters of jobs for veterans active in the State. But 
with the start of the Korean conflict, and an upswing 
in employment, interest began to lag and committees 
either were dissolved or became inactive. 

One of the first acts of the new Department of Em- 
ployment Director, following his appointment in 
November 1953, was to meet with representatives of 
the Veterans Employment Service. At that meeting 
the request was made and granted for the restoration 
of the then practically nonexistent Employment 
Service activities in the local offices without which 
there could be no ‘‘Program of Service to Veterans.” 

The representatives of the Veterans Employment 
Service then went before groups of the veterans’ or- 
ganizations endeavoring to resell the program, assur- 
ing them that orders had gone out to the local offices 
of the California Department of Employment that 
special Employment Service activities in behalf of 
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veterans were to be resumed and adequate staff 
assigned to carry on the program. 

Steps were taken to reorganize the defunct State 
Advisory Committee and, on June 1, 1954, the com- 
mittee was reorganized as the California State Vet- 
erans Employment Committee. 


The new committee was composed of the Depart- 
ment Commander, the Junior Past Department Com- 
mander, one Past National Commander, one addi- 
tional Past Department Commander, three other 
appointees at the discretion of the Department Com- 
mander of The American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Disabled American Veterans, and American 
Veterans of World War II. Other members of the 
committee included the Director and the Manager, 
Service and Coordination, California Department of 
Veterans Affairs; the Director and the Chief of Em- 
ployment Service, California Department of Employ- 
ment; the Veterans Employment Representative for 
California; the Regional Veterans Federal Employ- 
ment Representative, U.S. Civil Service Commission; 
the President of the California County Service Officers 
Association; the Regional Field Representative, Bu- 
reau of Veterans Reemployment Rights; a Repre- 
sentative of the State Personnel Board; and the 
Executive Director, Los Angeles Veterans Service 
Center. 


Major Objectives 


The three major objectives of the State Veterans 
Employment Committee were: 


1. To improve and implement the employment of 
veterans through the offices of the California Depart- 
ment of Employment by providing a central coordi- 
nated group to which individuals or organizations 
may direct questions, complaints, suggestions, or 
recommendations relative to the adequacy or effec- 
tiveness of employment services provided veterans by 
the California Department of Employment. 


2. To encourage organized veterans’ groups and 
individuals to become job conscious and to report all 
“job openings”’ to local offices of the California De- 
partment of Employment so that qualified veterans 
can be referred ahead of qualified nonveterans. 


3. To keep before employers and the public the 
importance and the advantages of hiring, training, and 
retraining veterans whenever possible, and to urge all 
employers to avail themselves of the referral services 
offered by the California Department of Employment. 


Other activities of the State Veterans Employment 
Committee, although advisory in nature, include the 
following: 

a. To confer regularly with the Director of the 
Department of Employment on matters of existing or 
proposed policies or regulations relating to services 
rendered veterans in the offices of the California 
Department of Employment. 


6. To examine and evaluate the operating proce- 
dures set forth in the operating manual for the Cali- 
fornia Department of Employment, as they relate to 
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“Valley Times” photo 


W. B. McCarter, testing technician, Van Nuys local office, 
gives aptitude test to a paraplegic veteran who is using a special 
table deveioped by the Valley Veterans Employment Com- 
mittee. 


veterans, and call to the attention of the Director any 
infringement or violation of such operating procedures. 

c. To encourage the Department of Employment to 
use every possible facility to develop job opportunities 
for veterans and to keep before the employees of the 
Department of Employment the program of special 
services to veterans. 

d. To assist the Department of Employment in de- 
veloping job opportunities for veterans by encouraging 
employers to use the placement facilities of the 
Department. 

e. To encourage the formation of veterans employ- 
ment committees throughout the State, and to assist 
the Department of Employment in the formation of 
such committees through organized veterans’ groups. 

f. To lend to the Department of Employment such 
additional assistance as may be reasonably inferred 
from the foregoing objectives and activities, and to 
perform any other services necessary, suitable, or 
proper for or incident and appropriate to the accom- 
plishment of any of the said objectives, and generally 
to advise of job opportunities for veterans in any 
manner and by any means, within the limitations 
enumerated herein. 

With the reorganization of the State Committee, 
“The California Team’ was back in business. A 
great deal of time and effort has been spent by the 
staff of the Veterans Employment Service and the 
California Department of Employment working with 
the representatives of the veterans’ organizations in 
organizing or reviving the area and local committees 
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— 
One of the cards distributed by the Oak- 


land Area Committee to veterans’ 
organization members as a reminder 
of the program. Similar cards are be- 
ing used by the Inglewood Committee. 

calendar appears on the reverse 
side of the card. 





VETERANS, KEEP ALERT! 


!f you hear about jcb openings, your fellow worker 
quitting, or some other place where your boss or 
another employer needs to hire someone 


CALL 


Your Post Employment Officer. 


a ee. SFE a MRS RLasaeirear it EME Ree be RRP RELA, Fagen SAP rT SE 


EL ne aE aT TE , or call Jim McKenney 
about office jobs at GL. 1-3782, or Bill Meyers about 
factory or other jobs at GL. 2-1716. If you do this 


SOME VETERAN WILL GET THAT JOB 








and developing projects to stimulate and maintain 
interest in the program. 

Whereas 1 year ago there were 20 committees more 
or less active on the local office level, there are now 49, 
with more in the process of organization. A number 
of these committees serve more than one local office 
and many have developed and are carrying on projects 
in connection with veterans employment which have 
received statewide recognition. 

Two of the oldest and most active committees in 
point of service, the Inglewood and Oakland Area 
Committees, have devised and are using pocket 
calendar cards for distribution to veterans’ organi- 
zation members as a constant reminder of the pro- 
gram. The Oakland Area Committee was the first 
to put into use a sticker to be placed on telehpone 
books publicizing the “Jobs for Vets by Vets” pro- 
gram and the State Employment Service. The 
Ontario Committee adopted the idea of an Honor 
Roll, citing each month those employers who were 
outstanding in hiring veterans. This Honor Roll is 
published in local and nearby community newspapers. 

The Fresno Committee, recognizing the need for 
additional employment opportunities, has taken the 
suggestion of the State Committee and is working 
with the Industry Development Committee of the 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce in the interest of 
bringing in and developing new industries for their 
community. 

The Valley Veterans Employment Committee 
covers nine communities adjacent to the Van Nuys 
local office. At one of its meetings, the difficulty of 
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administering aptitude tests to paraplegics was dis- 
cussed. It was decided that in order to provide 
adequate testing facilities for paraplegic veterans, it 
would be necessary to have a special testing table 
designed. An instructor at the Van Nuys High 
School designed a table which would permit the 
paraplegic to manipulate the various mechanical 
tests necessary to determine his aptitudes. The com- 
mittee arranged through its members and other 
interested parties to have the table constructed at no 
cost and it is now in use in the Van Nuys office. 
Many other committees have initiated projects which 
will prove beneficial to the overall program. 

The program requires the frequent appearance of 
the staff of the Veterans Employment Service and the 
local office Veterans Employment Representatives 
before group meetings of the veterans’ organizations, 
working with the Post and District Employment 
Chairmen in the interests of job promotion for 
veterans. 

This volunteer program of ‘“‘Jobs for Vets by Vets” 
has proved itself over the years by channeling thous- 
ands of job opportunities for veterans through the 
local offices of the California Department of Employ- 
ment. ‘‘The California Team’ has proved that the 
veterans’ organizations, the California Department of 
Employment, and the Veterans Employment Service 
can work together on a single program of employ- 
ment for veterans with benefits for all. 

“The California Team”’ is justifiably proud of the 
fact that California leads the Nation in the placement 
of Veterans in gainful employment. 
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J. B. Burgess, Tampa local office 
VER, discusses a veteran’s qualifica- 
tions with a local employer. 


JOB DEVELOPMENT FOR VETERANS 


By J. B. BURGESS 


Veterans Employment Representative, Tampa Local Office 


Florida State Employment Service 


S HAS been said many times before, America 
needs and is looking for prime manpower. The 
main source of this manpower is the veteran 

group. Based on ability, the Employment Service has 
a program for this group well worth selling, on both 
a collective and an individual basis. 

In today’s labor market in Tampa, Fla. much as- 
sistance is needed in expanding job opportunities for 
veterans. Conditions are quite different today than 
they were after World War II when industry was 
converting to peacetime production. At that time 
qualified veterans had fewer problems in finding 
suitable employment. After 10 years, our labor mar- 
ket has become more stable and employers are becom- 
ing more exacting in their hiring specifications. We 
can no longer rely entirely on our program of field 
visiting to meet the employment needs of our veteran 
applicants. On a nationwide basis much assistance 
has been rendered the veteran group through our 
expanding program of clearance orders and positive 
recruitment. 

We have another service which can and should be 
expanded. It might be called special job develop- 
ment, but it is better known to many as telephone job 
development. Properly used, this technique will 
bring results. 

We know that special job development is not always 
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necessary and that it cannot be rendered to every 
applicant. However, a wide-awake employment 
interviewer or Veterans Employment Representative 
who knows his local labor market can find many jobs 
for unemployed veterans simply by telephoning local 
employers and telling them about the applicant’s 
qualifications. In many cases this will not only 
result in a placement of the individual but will serve 
as a method of obtaining other job listings. A 
conscientious interviewer, applying the telephone job 
development technique, will find that he is promoting 
a sound relationship with local employers and as a 
result the community will have increased confidence 
in the ability of the local public employment service 
to meet its employment needs. 

In surplus labor market areas such as Tampa, job 
development is a must. We in the Employment 
Service are not fulfilling our obligations to our com- 
munity if we cannot find job opportunities for the 
returning veterans. 

About 2 years ago the manager of the Tampa local 
office pointed out to his staff that they had a very low 
percentage of technical and professional placements. 
Staff members began making greater use of telephone 
job development in an effort to improve this condition. 
When a _ well-qualified technical or professional 
veteran registered for work at this office, he was 
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A Tampa, Fla., employer discusses 
specifications on one of his new cool- 
ing towers with two of his employees, 
one of whom was placed by telephone 
job development. Fourteen of this 
firm’s 20 employees are veterans. 


referred to the Veterans Employment Representative 
or the two selection and referral interviewers re- 
sponsible for this activity. 

Results show that telephone job development was 
instrumental in increasing the effectiveness of our 
service to the veteran group. It also found many 
jobs for other applicants registering with us. This 
telephone method not only produces jobs for indi- 
vidual applicants but often brings in repeat orders 
from employers. We feel that we have won in- 
creased confidence from many of our local firms and 
will continue to do so as we maintain and increase 
telephone job development. 

Other methods of job finding are necessary and 
should not be overlooked. In many cases telephone 
contacts should be followed by a field visit to cement 
a closer working relationship with employers. 

A good salesman is a hustler; he is anxious to 
serve his customers and: keep them supplied with 
the wares he has to sell. We in the Employ- 
ment Service have something worthwhile to sell, 
too. We do not receive money in exchange for our 
product as the salesman does, but we get a personal 
and professional satisfaction from making a good 
placement. We can be hustlers by constantly 
reminding the employers of our community that we 
have the types of applicants they want. The work 
of a placement interviewer willl produce greater 
results and the public employment service will be 
fulfilling its obligation to the community. 

Florida’s climate attracts thousands of people each 
year who are in search of employment. The avail- 
ability of many applicants for each job opening 
presents problems not found in areas where there 
is a clear balance between labor supply and demand. 

During the past winter we noticed that many 
firms which had used our service extensively in the 
past were calling on us less frequently. When we 
questioned these employers, they reported that from 
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10 to 100 people were applying to them daily for 
some type of work. Many of these firms were thus 
meeting their daily needs by hiring at the gate. To 
overcome this situation we telephoned those firms 
which were doing gate hiring whenever we had a 
veteran or other applicant who we thought met their 


hiring specifications. As a result, our records show 
many placements which otherwise would not have 
been made. 

The most successful method of job development has 
been the individual approach with the applicant 
present. A brief review of the work application and 
a short discussion should determine the applicant’s 
qualifications and the type of work he is seeking. 
If there is no occupational file, a search of closed 
orders and Employer Record forms should reveal 
names of hiring authorities and other labor market 
information which will be of help in developing a 
suitable referral for the applicant. Then comes the 
telephone call to the employer, telling him of the 
applicant and his qualifications. If well-qualified 
applicants are selected, this job-development approach 
will bring results. 

In checking the placement records in the pro- 
fessional, technical, and managerial occupational 
group for the Tampa local office, I find that we 
nearly doubled our placements in 1953-54 as com- 
pared with 1951-52. In 1954 we placed twice as 
many as in 1953. 

Our young Korea veterans are a source of man- 
power which can meet many of our community’s em- 
ployment needs. A large percentage of these veterans 
are not occupationally set. They are younger and 
do not have the civilian training and experience of the 
World War II veterans. Many do not know how to 
look for a job and others are unable to think of their 
service skills in terms of civilian employment. 

A good counseling and selective placement program 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Enlisted corpsmen aid Navy doctors by measuring and weighing 
chemical substances preparatory to actual laboratory test. 





As a pilot goes through aerial maneuvers, personnel at the naval 
naar collect physiological data transmitted from the flier’s 
ody. 
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The Armed Services 
as a Career 


UR Nation’s largest single employer is_ the 
Department of Defense with a work force of over 
4 million, of whom about 3 million are in uniform. 

The size of our peacetime military forces illustrates 
the changing significance of the role of the Armed 
Forces in our national life. ‘Traditionally, the military 
services in peacetime consisted of a small group of 
career officers and enlisted men who provided a base 
for expansion of our forces in time of emergency. We 
are all familiar with military service as an obligation 
during periods of national emergency. But we are not 
generally aware that the military services today should 
also be considered as a possible career for many young 
men beyond an initial obligated tour of duty. 

The President has told us that the world situation 
calls for the maintenance of forces at about their 
present level for an indefinite period of time. Under 
these circumstances the personnel needs of the Armed 
Forces are similar in many respects to those of any 
large employer. The Services are keenly interested 
in attracting young men and women of character and 
capability who will make the Armed Services a career. 

The Services have several good reasons for their 
interest in increasing the proportion of career per- 
sonnel in the force. The leadership needs met by 
noncommissioned officers require experienced per- 
sonnel. Many of the skills needed to maintain increas- 
ingly complex equipment cannot be produced in a 
short period of time. Turnover of personnel is expen- 
sive in the Services, just as it is in any large business. 
The Army, Navy, Marines, and Air Force, therefore, 
are determined to do their part to make the Services 
attractive as a career. 

What does a young man want in a career and how 
can the military services meet his needs? Individuals 
differ in their ambitions and goals in life but, by and 
large, a career is expected to provide opportunities 
for advancement in responsibilities, increase in pay, 
educational and training opportunities, job security, 
and the means to satisfactory home and family life 
and social and recreational activity. The Services 
have a great deal to offer towards meeting these 
goals. 
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By GUS C. LEE 


Director, Office of Manpower Utilization 
Office of Assistant Secretary of Defense 
for Manpower and Personnel 


There is plenty of opportunity for progressive 
growth, development, and advancement in the 
Services. At present, there are nearly 400,000 jobs in 
the top enlisted pay grades. These jobs represent the 
highest levels of enlisted leadership, supervision, and 
technical skill. ‘They carry with them the prestige, 
authority, responsibility, and pay of the Chief Petty 
Officer, Master Sergeant, Technical Sergeant, and 
Staff Sergeant. These jobs are held only by the most 
able and normally require 9 or 10 years of training and 
experience, although it is possible to reach pay grade 
E-7 in 7 years. 

These important enlisted jobs are not necessarily 
the end of the career ladder in the Services. A wide 
range of professional work, as well as military com- 
mand and leadership responsibilities, are found among 
officer jobs. There are several paths to attaining an 
officer’s commission. A commission may be obtained 
through graduation from the military or naval acad- 
emy or through completion of a Reserve Officers 
Training Course at a civilian college or university. 
An enlisted man who has graduated from high school, 
or has equivalent education, and who ranks among 
the upper group in intelligence may attend Officer 
Candidate Schools. A commission may also be ob- 
tained by enlisting as an aviation cadet and success- 
fully completing prescribed training courses. These 
opportunities to achieve a professional status are im- 
portant in considering the Armed Services as a career. 

From the standpoint of career incentives, the 
Armed Services—in a period of relatively full employ- 
ment—must compete with other employers for needed 
abilities and skills. Let us consider the wide range of 
economic, as well as more intangible benefits, which 
the Services offer. On the economic side there are 
periodic pay increases, medical care for the individual 
and his dependents in most circumstances, a $10,000 
life insurance policy, retirement benefits, and commis- 
sary and post exchange privileges. In recognition of 
the need of the Services to keep pace with modern 
industrial employment practices, the Congress last 
year authorized increased reenlistment bonuses and 
has recently authorized a substantial pay increase 
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Leatherneck mechanics fire up the engine of a jet plane prior to 
its takeoff for a photographic training session. 





An aircraft and eagine maintenance training class learns about 
weore of a big wheel at Sheppard Air Force Base inWichita 
alls, Tex. 





Air Force trainees get practical experience in maintenance of a 
superbomber. 
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An Army class in radio maintenance. 


which provides a significant increment to personnel 
who continue on active duty beyond their first term 
of service. 

There are numerous educational and training op- 
portunities in the Services; the technical training sys- 
tem is second to none. Over 1,000 courses are taught 
in Service schools covering a wide and diverse range of 
subjects. Through the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (perhaps the world’s largest correspondence 
school), a soldier, seaman, or airman can complete 
work for an eighth grade certificate, a high school 
diploma, or even obtain a college or university degree. 
In general, however, the individual who has already 
completed high school before entering the Service has 
the best chance of progressing through the Service 
school system and competing successfully for a higher 
level supervisory enlisted job. 

On the more intangible side, the Services’ way of life 
offers the social life of a community group. On a 
post or base there are plenty of recreational and enter- 
tainment facilities for off-duty hours—clubs, swim- 
ming, libraries, movies. Provision is made for en- 
gaging in many types of religious activities. Free 
legal assistance is available. Servicemen who have 
reached the E-4 grade level and have 7 years of 
service may request and receive overseas assignments 
and take their families with them. 

Not the least of the intangibles offered by the mili- 
tary service is the basic satisfaction of work in the 
service of one’s country. But also involved in the 
military way of life is acceptance of a greater degree 
of discipline than is generally involved in other 
occupational choices. 

For one who is interested in the Military Service as 
a career, the range of job opportunities is almost as 
wide as that of the civilian economy. In the Depart- 
ment of Defense about half the military jobs may be 
characterized as leadership or technical jobs which 
require combat leaders, supervisors, technicians, or 
skilled journeymen. A large proportion of the re- 
maining jobs are in the initial rungs of “career 
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A class in geology for Army personnel conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Maryland in Germany 


ladders”? which provide logical steps to advancement 
to these leadership and skilled-level jobs. By occu- 
pational group, nearly 30 percent of the leadership 
and skilled-level jobs may be described as mechanics 
and craftsmen, nearly 25 percent as technical, about 
20 percent as administrative and clerical, and about 
12 percent as service and manual. The remaining 
jobs, such as infantry platoon sergeant, tank gunner, 
chief boatswains mate, may be described as in a 
“uniquely military” occupational group. 

In more specific terms, technical and scientific occu- 
pations include electronics technicians, electronics 
equipment operators (radio and radar), intelligence 
analysts and linguists, medical and dental technicians, 
surveyors and draftsmen, meteorological technicians, 
air traffic control technicians, photographers, and 
various other categories of scientific and technical 
personnel. These jobs typically require extended 
periods of formal school training involving theory and 
principles in fields of science or technology. 

Mechanics and crafts jobs cover a wide range of 
occupations including those for aircraft and engine 
mechanics, electrical and wire communication equip- 
ment mechanics, automotive mechanics, marine en- 
gine mechanics, precision instrument repairmen, mu- 
nitions and weapons repairmen, metal working crafts- 
men, construction and utilities craftsmen, and crafts- 
men in the fields of printing and railroad equipment 
maintenance and operation. These skills also cover 
a wide range in terms of complexity of equip- 
ment involved—from advanced technological fields, 
such as jet engine mechanics—to crafts where the 
major skill requirement is manual dexterity and 
“know-how.” 

Administrative and clerical skills are included in 
a variety of essential functions, such as communica- 
tions; supply; disbursing and fiscal; personnel; sta- 
tistical; and information, recreation, and welfare 
activities. Specialized training of considerable dura- 
tion is provided in these fields in Service Schools. 
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Unique military occupations particularly require 
leadership ability. Platoon Sergeants, Tank Com- 
manders, Rifle Squad Leaders, for example, pri- 
marily direct and supervise other enlisted personnel. 
Research on men who succeed in these positions 
shows that they tend to have a higher degree of social 
responsibility, be more intelligent, and more mascu- 
line. These men are primarily needed in combat 
functions. 

Service type and manual occupations are found in 
such activities as food service, security, and fire- 
fighting, and include jobs as medical attendant, 
motor transport operator, and mechanics helper. 
In general, the specialized school training in these 
fields is relatively short, with major emphasis on 
on-the-job development. 

Among typical specialty ratings carried by enlisted 
men working in these occupations are: 


Occupational Group Typical Rating 
Technical and Scientific. ...... Radar Technician 
Photo-Interpreter 
X-ray Technician 
Meteorological Technician 
Mechanics and Craftsmen... . . Jet Engine Mechanic 
Wire Maintenance Techni- 
cian 
Chief Machinists Mate 
Master Carpenter 
Administrative and Clerical. ... Message Center Chief 
Stock Control Specialist 
Accounting Technician 
Personnel ‘Technician 
Mess Sergeant 
Military Police Platoon Ser- 
geant 
Truck Master 
Labor Foreman 
Unique Military............. Infantry Platoon Sergeant 
Fire Direction Specialist 
Tank Gunner 
Chief Boatswains Mate 


Service and Manual.......... 


Because of the large number of technical tasks to 
be performed in the Armed Forces on a continuing 
basis, many desirable career opportunities are open 
to young men today. Major shortages now exist 
in those occupations which, in general, require the 
longest period of time to produce trained and qualified 
leaders and technicians. A few facts and figures on 
some of the types of jobs now available in the Armed 
Forces will be of particular interest to placement 
officials and individuals considering a military 
career. 

Although excellent career opportunities exist in 
most occupational fields, the need for skilled personnel 
is particularly great. In all the Services there are at 
present opportunities for promotion to over 100,000 
higher level supervisory and skilled jobs such as 
aircraft mechanic, electronics technician, and elec- 
tronics equipment operator. Another 60,000 pro- 
motional higher-level jobs exist in all Services for 
utility workers, electrical and communications equip- 
ment mechanics, intelligence analysts and workers, 
metal working craftsmen, and surveyors and drafts- 
men. 

There is a pressing need for leadership ability and 
skilled personnel in these fields and the Armed 
Forces is prepared to invest in extensive training, in 
schools and on the job, of career-minded individ- 
uals to prepare them for the performance of these 
and other important tasks. Generally speaking, 
however, the training and experience required for 
successful performance of the duties of these positions 
cannot be obtained during a single term of service. 
Job opportunities, such as those discussed, will exist 
for young men and women who, by enlisting for more 
than one term of service, indicate their interest in 
the Services as a career. 


HOW MEN ACQUIRE SKILL 


By ELI GINZBERG 


Director of Research 
National Manpower Council 
Columbia University, New York City 


HERE is mounting concern on many fronts with 

the adequacy of the Nation’s skills. The 

President, in his Budget Message, requested 
additional funds to strengthen and expand the skill 
development program of the Department of Labor. 
Congress has just appropriated an additional three 
quarters of a billion dollars a year to permit increasing 
the pay of career personnel in the armed services. 
Several important unions, including the International 
Association of Machinists, have repeatedly stressed the 
need to expand apprenticeship programs. 
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Although industry has been primarily concerned 
with increasing the number of scientists and engineers, 
several large corporations have been exploring ways 
to encourage more young men and women to prepare 
themselves for skilled and technical work. The entire 
picture of our skilled manpower resources has recently 
been appraised by the National Manpower Council 
in its report, A Policy for Skilled Manpower, Columbia 
University Press, 1954. And whenever the oppor- 
tunity presents itself, the Secretary of Labor has been 
calling attention to the importance of increasing the 
work skills of the Nation. 
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In a democracy, the effectiveness of manpower 
policy depends in the last analysis on the actions of 
individuals. Government, industry, trade unions, and 
other key institutions can aid or hinder important 
manpower developments, but alone they can never 
bring them about. Toward the goal of our continued 
economic progress and our national security, it is 
clearly desirable to work toward increasing the skills 
of the Nation. However, effective methods which are 
likely to contribute to increasing the competence, 
flexibility, and versatility of the members of the work 
force cannot be developed without a prior under- 
standing of how men acquire skill. 

Skill can best be defined as a differential ability 
which enables some individuals to do work which 
other individuals are unable to do or to do similar 
work better and faster than others. Skill is always 
the result of effort, never of chance. No man is born 
skilled. A man must be motivated to acquire training 
and experience for they are prerequisites to becoming 
skilled. 

Everyone acquires certain basic skills, but for the 
purposes of this analysis, the term will be restricted 
to those in the labor force who acquire differential 
abilities—the 8 or 9 million construction workers, 
machinists, medical technicians, automotive me- 
chanics, bakers, and a host of others who have 
acquired a high degree of competence in the manu- 
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facture, operation, or repair of specialized equipment, 
or who provide specialized services. 

At the beginning of the century the United States 
met its requirement for skilled manpower without 
much difficulty. Economic opportunities on this side 
of the Atlantic were much more attractive than else- 
where, with the result that a continuing stream of 
skilled workers immigrated to these shores. There is 
little likelihood that we will reestablish free immigra- 
tion. Hence, in the future we will have to depend for 
our skilled manpower on our own young people and 
consequently we will depend on the education, train- 
ing, and experience which they acquire in the forma- 
tive years of their lives. 

An analysis of the process through which individuals 
acquire skill must begin with a consideration of what 
transpires at home, particularly in the years before 
the youngster enters school. This is necessary because 
the basic values which a person develops depend very 
much on his relations with his parents and other key 
persons in his environment during his childhood. 
What he wants to make of himself, his ability to under- 
go discipline and to put forth effort, his interest in 
work—all this and much more takes form during the 
early years of life. 

In some instances children have been exposed to 
enough unfortunate experiences before the age of 6 
which interfere with their ability to profit from school 
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and other learning opportunities to make it unlikely 
that they will ever be able or willing to acquire skill. 
These children may attend school for many years but 
they do not become interested in the subject matter. 
Because of this lack of interest, they do not apply 
themselves and in turn they are not able to profit 
from their schooling. 

Other youngsters are interested in learning and 
want to work at their studies. However, a large num- 
ber of communities throughout the United States have 
been financially starving their school systems for a long 
time and a smaller number are simply not able to sup- 
port a good school system. As a result, the education 
which is offered many young people is so poor that 
only the exceptionally determined student can profit 
from it. Many of these youngsters are graduated 
from high school without having mastered the written 
and spoken word; without having acquired control 
over basic mathematics—in short, without a solid 
education in fundamentals. Later these young people 
are severely handicapped when they attempt to 
acquire skill. 

This is easy to demonstrate by reference to the 
armed services, which have become one of the most 
important centers for acquiring skill. At the present 
time, out of every 10 young men who is examined 
for military service, 1 is rejected because of educa- 
tional deficiencies; in the Southeast, the rejection rate 
is 1 out of every 4. These men, then, are excluded 
from the training system of the armed services. Many 
who are accepted for service are precluded from par- 
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ticipating in the advanced training courses which 
contribute considerably to a man’s opportunity to 
become a skilled worker or technician. This is be- 
cause the armed services have concluded that it would 
be unwise to open these courses to men who score 
below a certain minimum on the Armed Forces Quali- 
fication Test. This cut-off point excludes 1 out of 
every 3 men on active duty and more than 1 out of 
every 2 young men who were born and educated in 
the Southeast. 

On the average, young men spend more time in the 
armed services than in high school. Thus, since 1940 
a significant stage has been imperceptibly added to 
the preparation which young men undergo prior to 
entering gainful employment. 

The classic method by which individuals gain skill 
is through formal apprenticeship, and it is fair to say 
that the best skilled workers in terms of breadth, 
competence, and versatility are those who complete a 
good apprenticeship course. However, not more 
than 1 out of every 3 skilled workers comes through 
the apprenticeship route. 

In recent years there has been a slow but steady 
expansion in the number of technical institutes and 
junior colleges, much of whose work is concentrated 
on the training of technicians for such fields as medi- 
cine, electronics, and engineering. However, in 
total the graduates of these institutes account for only 
a small part of the 250,000 skilled workers and tech- 
nicians who are required annually to meet the 
replacement demand. 





HOW PEOPLE ACQUIRE SKILLS 
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Since the beginning of World War II, industry has 
increasingly augmented its training efforts in order to 
improve the quality of its labor force and thereby 
increase the efficiency of its operations. At the 
present time there is a galaxy of training programs 
within industry, ranging from the equivalent of a good 
apprenticeship program to a day’s orientation to help 
a new employee fit into his work group. 

Despite industry’s greater awareness of the value of 
training, it continues to direct most of its efforts to the 
limited and specific objectives of meeting urgent 
requirements, rather than providing comprehensive 
training which would swell the number of well- 
trained, well-rounded workers with high orders of 
skill. Yet many men, by availing themselves of such 
opportunities as industry offers, have been able to add 
to their skills and push themselves up the employment 
ladder. 

It is the job market, however, which provides most 
men with the opportunities to acquire skills. One of 
the most important consequences of high and expand- 
ing levels of employment are the resulting oppor- 
tunities for individuals to move from poorer jobs to 
better ones, from jobs requiring limited skills to ones 
requiring more skill. Not every man is willing to 
move from a job he knows to one which he must learn. 
But we have always had a sufficiently large number 
of ambitious and mobile people in the United States 
to insure that the opportunities which the job market 
presents are not ignored. 

The major source of skilled workers in our economy 
is the self-trained man who has availed himself of the 
opportunities to learn from his fellow workers, who 
has taken advantage of such training as his employer 


offers, and who has supplemented this by attending 
night school or enrolling in a correspondence course. 

If the job market has performed its function so well, 
if it has provided us with a continuing supply of 
skilled workers, one might well ask what need there is 
for public concern or public action. However, no 
one knows what the rate of our economic progress 
might have been if we had had a labor force with a 
higher level of skill, whereby 5 instead of 1 out of 10 
could read blueprints and every operator understood 
enough mechanics to set and repair the machines he 
uses. It is fortunate that a man can acquire skill 
during 15 years of job progression, but both he and 
the economy might have been better off if he could 
have completed a well-balanced apprenticeship and 
acquired his skills at the end of 4 or 5 years. The job 
market has performed—but the question remains 
“How well?” 

The widespread public concern about the skills of 
the labor force derives only in small measure from 
considerations of economic progress. The key to the 
concern must be found in our national security. 
Faced with a continuing national emergency, it is 
imperative that the United States develop its skill 
resources to the fullest extent possible. Unfortunately, 
skills, unlike strategic metals, cannot be stockpiled. 
Our chief hope is, therefore, in broadening and deepen- 
ing the preparation for work which all our citizens 
receive. The better the preparation, the quicker old 
skills can be relearned and new skills acquired. 

If each institution does its job better, if the home, 
the school, and industry are more effective in develop- 
ing the potential of every man, then in fact will our 
Nation prosper and be secure. 


The Employment Service Role 
in the Refugee Relief Program 


ARTICIPATION of the Employment Service in 
the administration of the Refugee Relief Act marks 
an experiment in relating occupational require- 
ments to prospective immigrants. The President, 
when submitting the legislation to the 83d Congress, 
based his reasons for the legislation on a humani- 
tarian basis. The purpose was to give some of those 
who had fled from Communism an opportunity to 
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By ARTHUR W. MOTLEY 
Assistant Director in Charge of Employment Service 
Bureau of Employment Security 


come to our country to make a new home and to lift 
some of the burden of caring for refugees from our 
allies. 

In passing the legislation, Congress accepted the 
humanitarian principles set forth by the President but 
added some restrictions by changing the legislation, 
and in the testimony leading up to its passage, 
expressed the desire that, wherever possible, those 
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The first immigration visas to the United States undet the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 were issued to German expellee Karl Hoffmann 
and his family in Berlin. Members of the Hoffmann family are being sworn in by the U. S. Vice-Consul. Troy Cargill, U. S. Employ- 
ment Service supervisor of Northern Europe, is shown behind Mrs. Hoffmann. 


who were admitted would have an occupational back- 
ground which would be useful to our economy. ‘This 
desire on the part of Congress is the basis for Employ- 
ment Service participation in the program. 

The legislation has now been in effect for over a 
year. The local. employment offices have had 
experience in handling their responsibilities at the 
community level and Employment Service representa- 
tives have been assigned to key cities in Western 
European countries. 

In November 1954, I had the opportunity to inspect 
the several European headquarters of Employment 
Service operations in connection with the Refugee 
Relief Program. 

The Employment Service overseas organization is 
under the direction of a coordinator (Howard S. 
Carpenter) stationed at Frankfurt, Germany. A 
supervisor of Northern Europe (Troy R. Cargill) is 
also located at Frankfurt and a supervisor for Southern 
Europe (James P. Haltigan) is stationed in Rome. 
Representatives are stationed at Rotterdam, Holland; 
Hamburg, Munich, and Frankfurt, Germany; Salz- 
burg, Austria; Genoa, Naples, Palermo, and 
Rome, Italy; and Athens, Greece. Itinerant 
points are covered at regular intervals at London, 
England; Antwerp, Belgium; Paris, France; Berlin, 
Germany; Vienna, Austria; Trieste, Italy; Salonika, 
Greece; and various points in the Near East at 
irregular intervals. 
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The responsibilities of each of the United States 
Employment Service representatives differ from 
those in neighboring countries and work programs 
must therefore be flexible. 

The local employment office manager has a number 
of responsibilities connected with the Refugee Re- 
lief Program. He must determine whether the 
job to be filled by the immigrant is a bona fide one, 
whether the wages to be paid are comparable to those 
paid to American workers, and whether an American 
worker is to be displaced. Up to May 1, local offices 
handled over 60,000 job orders. 

The employment assurance which is required by 
the regulations is represented by a clearance order 
prepared by a local office from pertinent information 
given by the proposed employer. Employment facts 
with respect to the criteria are presented by the local 
office to the State office and are forwarded with the 
clearance order to the United States Employment 
Service with the recommended action of the appro- 
priate State and regional office. The USES then 
certifies as to the authenticity and bona fides of the 
job offer and forwards copies of the clearance order to 
the Visa Office, Department of State. The clearance 
order is sent, after proper certification by the Depart- 
ment of State, to the Visa Office nearest the residence 
of the refugee. 

When the clearance order is received, the consulate 
officer calls individuals in for various types of inter- 
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views necessary for approval of a visa. One of these 
interviews is conducted by the USES representative 
concerning the refugee’s occupational background. 

The occupational interview conducted in Europe is 
generally as specific as an interview conducted in a 
local employment office to fill a specific job for an 
American employer. The purpose of the occupa- 
tional interview is to determine whether the refugee 
has the general occupational background to meet 
the job requirements, whether employment is to 
be in an industrial plant, trade or service establish- 
ment, a mine, of ona farm. Every effort is made to 
determine, insofar as possible, whether the refugee 
meets the employer’s specifications and that the 
refugee understands the working conditions and is 
willing to accept the job. 

I found it interesting to observe types of refugees and 
other persons who are eligible for consideration in 
each of the countries in which our offices operate. 
I participated in some of the interviews in each of the 
countries where our representatives are stationed 
during my visit and will list some observations for 
each country. 


ENGLAND 


The refugee program in England is concerned with 
persons who were a part of the Polish Army which 
served with the allied forces in World War II and 
elected to remain in England rather than return to 
Poland at the end of the conflict. 

During the 10 years which have elapsed since the 
war, these Polish soldiers have been pretty well as- 
similated into the British economy. Many have mar- 
ried English girls and are purchasing their own homes. 
There does not seem to be any serious restriction to 
their employment at their highest skills. 

Those Polish refugees who wish to come to the 
United States generally wish to join relatives or friends 
living here. Many of these prospective immigrants 
are skilled workers in the metal-working field; a few 
are graduate engineers. During the time they have 
resided in England, they have learned to speak and 
understand the English langugae. The number of 
individuals who will come from England will un- 
doubtedly be quite small numerically since the quota 
is only 2,000 but proportionately the Polish immigra- 
tion will be sizeable. 


HOLLAND 


There are very few escapees or foreign refugees in 
Holland—so few that these groups have caused no 
serious problem. 

The problem in Holland is excess population, which 
was accentuated by the many thousands who re- 
turned to Holland from Indonesia when the latter 
country won its independence in 1949. Included in 
this migration were native Indonesians who preferred 
to live in Holland rather than remain in Indonesia 
under the new government. The number involved 
in this migration to Holland was estimated by our 
representative to be near 200,000. 
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At the time of its passage, the Act was intended to 
include Dutch inhabitants who lost their homes in the 
disastrous flood in February 1953. But the initiative 
of the Dutch Government in repairing the damage to 
the flood area greatly reduced the need for assistance 
to this group of people. As a result, the major groups 
with whom we have been concerned are those who 
wish to get a new start because of excess population 
and those who returned from Indonesia. 

Among the applicants from Holland are many 
experienced dairy hands and truck farmers. There 
are many who understand the problems of drainage 
and irrigation who would make valuable citizens in 
Florida and Louisiana, in the dairy centers of Wis- 
consin, Illinois, and Minnesota, or in the fruit and 
vegetable sections of Michigan and Ohio. 


BELGIUM 


The program in Belgium is concerned with escapees. 
It is estimated that there are at least 40,000 Poles, 
Ukranians, Russians, and other North Baltic nation- 
alities eligible under the program in Belgium. These 
persons were accepted by the Belgian Government 
during the latter part of World War II. Their 
employment has been generally restricted to coal 
mining, agriculture, domestic service, metal smelting, 
metal working, and building construction. 

There is not a great deal of information available 
about the skills of workers in Belgium who would be 
eligible under the Refugee Relief Act. It is presumed 
that their occupations would be those normally found 
in the industries to which they have been attached. 
Plans are being made to develop detailed occupa- 
tional information on this group of workers. 


GERMANY 


It is estimated that about 25 percent of West 
Germany’s work force is made up of East German 
refugees, escapees, and expellees from iron curtain 
countries. East German refugees have equal working 
rights. 

The number of principal applicants for considera- 
tion under the program seems to be about equally 
divided among the Hamburg, Frankfurt, and Munich 
areas. 

Escapees are scattered all over Western Germany, 
some living outside of camps and others in small 
camps. 

It is estimated that there is a surplus of 20,000 
doctors in Western Germany. There are also many 
eligible workers who are well qualified in agricultural 
employment. 

It has been the practice to fly refugees and escapees 
from West Berlin to West Germany as soon as security 
clearance was established. Only a few who are 
eligible to leave have expressed a desire to remain in 
West Berlin. 

The improvement in economic conditions in West 
Germany has been so remarkable that a considerable 
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number of refugees who originally wished to come to 
the United States have decided to remain in Germany. 


AUSTRIA 


It is estimated that there are potentially about 
20,000 applicants who are eligible for admission, of 
which about 5,000 are escapees. Most of the escapees 
are Czechs and Hungarians. 

While there is very little unemployment in Austria, 
escapees—by government order—can be employed 
only at certain skills and then only if no Austrians with 
suitable skills are available. Sixty-five percent of the 
wage earners of escapee families have been classified 
according to trade lists and occupational codes. Gen- 
eral occupational information has been tabulated on 
escapees in both Germany and Austria; about 200 
occupations are represented. 

The Czechs have had metal working experience or 
are agricultural workers, while those from Hungary 
and Yugoslavia are mostly. agricultural workers. 
There are a sizeable number of professional people in 
the group. 

The escapees are located in small camps in the 
various parts of Austria under allied control. In 
one of the camps in the vicinity of Salzburg, 70 per- 
cent of the 275 persons in the camp are in family units. 
The Austrian Government provides them with mini- 
mum necessities—food, clothing, shelter, and medical 
care—and the United States Government (U. S. 
Escapee Program under the Foreign Operations Ad- 
ministration) supplements to meet the total need. 


ITALY 


The program in Italy can be divided into two sec- 
tions—Trieste and the balance of Italy. There are 
about 3,100 individuals in the Trieste camp, mostly 
from Yugoslavia. It is believed that most of these 
people are merely trying to improve their economic 
lot. This is an area where there is a great need for 
the Refugee Relief Program. 

There are about the same number of escapees 
(3,000) in the balance of Italy; one-third are Yugo- 
slavs and the others are Albanians, Bulgarians, and 
Roumanians. 

In addition to the 6,000 escapees in Italy, there are 
approximately 20,000 Italian refugees, mostly from 
the Trieste area, in camps maintained by the Italian 
Government. The Italian ethnics from Africa have 
been generally absorbed into the Italian economy. 

[Congress, at its last session, amended the Refugee 
Relief Act (Graham Amendment) to allow a larger 
percentage of the Italian and Greek quotas to be 
assigned to relative-sponsor cases. ] 


GREECE 


There are about 5,000 escapees in Greece, mostly 
Albanians, Roumanians, and Bulgarians. An esti- 
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mated 100,000 Greek Nationals potentially eligible 
under the Act have not resettled because of earth- 
quakes, results of guerrilla warfare, Italian and Ger- 
man invasion. A large percentage of escapees and 
refugees are farm laborers, many of whom are sheep 
herders. 

To get the best picture of the situation in Greece, 
the effects of the program can be compared with the 
number normally admitted under the “regular” im- 
migration act. The annual quota for Greece is 308. 
It is expected that 6,000 will be admitted under the 
Refugee Relief Program during fiscal year 1955, 
equivalent to 20 years’ normal quota. An estimated 
9,000 will be admitted in fiscal year 1956—equivalent 
to the quota for 30 years. 

Because of the accelerated activity of the program in 
Greece, the work in this area is likely to be com- 
pleted before the quotas are met in other countries. 


OTHER AREAS 


There is also some program activity in France and 
in the Scandinavian countries, the Near East, and the 
Far East. The small number eligible in the Western 
European countries (not specifically mentioned in this 
article) generally follow the pattern of Holland and 
Germany as to skills and nation of origin. The num- 
ber who will take advantage of the Refugee Relief 
Program in the Near East is not known at this time, 
but the total is expected to be small. 

Our representative in the Far East (Vincent Colan) 
is stationed in Tokyo but he travels over an immense 
area with the aid of military transportation. Among 
other places, he covers Korea, Formosa, the Philip- 
pines, and Hong Kong. The total number authorized 
under the Act from these areas is relatively small. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


At the time of the survey, the veterans were earning 
an average of $70 a week—$15 above the weekly 
income of nonveterans in the same age group. 

The VA study showed that of the 600,000 disabled 
World War II veterans who received vocational 
rehabilitation training over the past 12 years, approx- 
imately 150,000 had mental or nervous disorders. 
They constituted the second largest group of disabled 
trainees, surpassed in number only by those with 
orthopedic disabilities such as arm or leg amputations. 

VA said the achievements of veterans with mental 
and neurological disorders are all the more remark- 
able, in light of the fact that they have, on the average, 
higher disability ratings than other handicapped 
veterans who have trained. 

The study showed that 56 percent of veteran- 
trainees with mental and nervous ailments had com- 
pleted their courses and officially were declared re- 
habilitated. Nevertheless, nearly half of those who 
had failed to go all the way through their rehabilita- 
tion training were able to get jobs utilizing the skills 
and knowledge acquired in training. 
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Testing—Key to a 
More Productive Work Force 


By HOWARD S. TURNER 


Analyst 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


OW to wrap cheese in one easy lesson is a subject 
which vitally concerns a number of cheese 
manufacturers and distributors in America’s 

Dairyland. 

Ranking first in the Nation in manufactured dairy 
products, Wisconsin’s 2,000-odd dairy plants produce 
nearly one-half of all the Nation’s cheese. A large 
share of this cheese is cut into blocks, or pieces weigh- 
ing from a few ounces to several pounds. These 
pieces are carefully wrapped in a transparent airtight 
wrapper and shipped to every State in the Union and 
many foreign countries for ultimate distribution by 
retail stores and other outlets. 


Not an Exciting Job 


The wrapping is done by women. The work is 
repetitive and monotonous, except that occasional 
gossip with fellow workers is possible. Speed is im- 
portant, as is the ability to center the block of cheese 
on the wrapper and make a smooth, attractive, 
air-tight package. 

The Employer Relations Representative from the 
Appleton district office of the Wisconsin State Em- 
ployment Service on one of his visits to a cheese 
factory learned from the superintendent that they 
were having difficulty finding girls who could, in a 
comparatively short period of time, learn to wrap 
cheese speedily. This firm also wraps cheese on 
contract for other manufacturers. The firm’s prob- 
lem was how to continue the operation at a profit. 

The Employer Relations Representative suggested 
that perhaps the Employment Service might, through 
the use of aptitude tests, assist in selecting more pro- 
ductive workers. The Administrative Office con- 
sultant was called in to view the job and discuss the 
situation with the employer. 

A job analysis schedule of the cheese-wrapping 
operation was prepared and the list of available apti- 
tude test batteries was reviewed. No suitable test 
battery for this occupation was listed. Since the 
production of cheese is an important segment of the 
dairy industry in Wisconsin, consideration was given 
to the possibility of developing a suitable test battery. 

The employer was interested in the proposed plan 
and consented to have workers take the GENERAL 
APTITUDE TEsT BATTERY for the purpose of developing 
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norms for use in selection. At the time, however, this 
firm had fewer wrappers employed than the number 
needed for a test development study and it was agreed 
that the WSES would arrange to conduct the tests 
after contacting other firms doing this work in order 
to obtain the required sample. 

Many of these firms are located in small and 
medium-sized cities in Wisconsin. They employ 15 
to 30 wrappers. Most plants had experienced rather 
high turnover due to the repetitiveness and speed 
needed in the work. 

Sixty-three cheese wrappers were tested in 3 plants, 
1 located in Black Creek, 1 in Beaver Dam, and the 
other in Green Bay. 

The criterion data for the three groups of workers 
were combined. Biserial correlation coefficients were 
calculated. The significant aptitudes for this job 
revealed by the job analysis, the correlations with the 
criterion and other factors were K-Motor Coordina- 
tion, F-Finger Dexterity, and M-Manual Dexterity. 

These aptitudes made up the selection aptitude test 
battery B-224, Cheese Wrapper 6-06.450. This 
battery is now being used by 11 WSES offices in 
selecting potential cheese wrappers for firms in their 
districts. 


How It Worked in Black Creek 


Black Creek is in the Appleton WSES office district 
and not a scheduled itinerant point. The itinerant 
Interviewer handling this account was given training 
in test administration and was provided with all the 
necessary testing materials. His schedule was ar- 
ranged to permit contact with the employer every 2 
weeks. If the firm needed workers at any other time, 
the employer telephoned the district WSES office. 

The itinerant Interviewer mailed cards, or tele- 
phoned prospective applicants to meet him at the 
plant at a certain time. The plant furnished a room 
for interviewing and testing and the itinerant Inter- 
viewer selected, tested, and referred applicants di- 
rectly to the employer. This saved time and money 
for the applicant, the employer, and the WSES and 
enabled the district office to obtain 100 percent of the 
placements. 

Another of the firms cooperating in the test develop- 
mental study was the Kraft Foods, Inc., plant at 
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The pictures on these two pages show the six successive steps 
in wrapping a block of cheese. 
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Beaver Dam, Wis. Since this test battery has been 
used in selection for this firm, 86 applicants have been 
tested and referred. The employer was convinced 
of the value of the tests, after hiring a number of ap- 
plicants who failed the tests. He found that these 
persons were slower to learn, less productive, and 
quite frequently dissatisfied with the work. The test- 
selected applicants, on the other hand, learned faster, 
were more productive, and were more contented on 
the job. All gate applicants are now referred by the 
firm to the district WSES office and when a worker 
is needed, the office is requested to select, test, and 
refer applicants. 


Kraft Asks Extended Testing 


The superintendent of the local Kraft Foods plant 
was so pleased with the ability of the applicants re- 
ferred by the Beaver Dam district office that he called 
the program to the attention of executives in the main 
office in Chicago. Recently, executives from the 
Chicago office met with staff of the district WSES 
office and the Administrative staff analyst, in Beaver 
Dam, to obtain additional information on the Em- 
ployment Service, the tests used, and the possibility 
of extending this service to other Kraft Foods plants 
in the United States which wrap cheese. 

Nearly a year ago the Cambria Cheese Company, 
located in Cambria, Wis., a small town in the Beaver 
Dam district, started a cheese-wrapping operation. 
The district office Employer Relations Representative 
suggested the use of the test battery B—224, in selec- 
tion. A job specification was prepared and submitted 
to the Administrative Office and the use of this test 
battery was approved. During the first month, 44 
applicants were selected, tested, and referred to this 
firm. This employer also hired some wrappers with- 
out benefit of testing. 

The production of the test-selected workers was so 
superior to that of nontested applicants that this em- 
ployer, too, became thoroughly convinced of the value 
of the tests. Now the employer hires in this job only 
workers who have been screened and tested by the 
district WSES office. 

Twenty or thirty-five placements in a year may not 
appear significant to a large metropolitan ES office 
dealing with firms employing thousands of people, 
but to the economy of a small city served by a three 
or four-man office, these placements collectively be- 
come quite vital. A penetration ratio of 90 to 100 
percent of the hires has significance to any ES office. 

Wisconsin has also had considerable success in use 
of testing with other industries than cheese. For ex- 
ample, the WSES district office located in Watertown, 
a city of about 12,000 population, has done an excel- 
lent placement job with new firms through the use of 
aptitude tests. 

Shortly after an out-of-town firm opened a new 
plant in Watertown to manufacture small electrical 
transformers and controllers, a WSES staff member 
contacted the plant manager to offer assistance in 
the recruitment of workers. He learned that much of 
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he work would be hand and machine winding of 
mall transformer coils. Since applicants experienced 
n this type of work were not available, it would be 
iecessary to hire inexperienced women and train 
them on the job. 

A conference with firm officials revealed that the 
irm had purchased some commercial tests to use in 
election, but had not established a standard for 
hiring on the tests. An Administrative Office analyst 
was invited to discuss the situation with the employer. 
\ job specification was prepared which revealed that 
iptitude test battery B-182, Multiple-Coil Winder 
6-98.250, was suitable for selecting trainees. 

It was explained that the B-182 norms were estab- 
lished on workers actually employed in this occupa- 
tion. The employer understood the advantage ot 
this relationship between test norms and job success 
and agreed to a suggestion that an order for trainees 
be placed with the WSES office and that all applicants 
referred would be screened according to the job speci- 
fication and with test battery B-182. The employer 
also agreed to refer gate applicants to the district 
WSES office. 

Virtually 100 percent of the hires by this firm were 
subsequently made through the WSES. Sixty-six 
placements of female applicants were made in the 
coil-winding operation alone in the period November 
1953 to December 1954. 


Value of Tests Was Evident 


Records of production, turnover, and training time 
prior to the use of tests are not normally available in 
a new plant. The plant manager, however, had 
previously supervised workers in this type of produc- 
tion. He estimated that the workers screened by the 
test reached maximuin production about 6 months 
sooner than the untested. The firm reported that no 
separations occurred due to lack of ability to learn to 
do the job. The success in obtaining easily trainable 
workers was partially responsible for the firm’s deci- 
sion to expand operations in Watertown. 

An almost identical situation occurred in Water- 
town in August 1954. A new plant opened to process 
nonfat dried milk and to package it in containers for 
retail distribution. During a visit to the firm the 
district office Employer Relations Representative 
learned that this employer had purchased a com- 
mercial test to use in screening applicants. The 
Administrative Office analyst was again called in. 

Since the plant was not yet in operation, the jobs 
could not be studied. The employer did have some 
job information, however, and further discussion 
revealed that the majority of workers would be hired 
for such operations as the sealing of ‘‘Grape-Nuts”’ 
size cartons, spot weighing, packing in case lots, and 
sealing the cases. A review of the ‘‘Catalog of Tests,” 
did not disclose a specific test battery for the job. 

The employer was not in a position to accept the 
total WSES test development procedure, since he 
lesired good applicants from the start and preferred 
to use the purchased test if WSES could not do the 
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testing. The consulting analyst was familiar with the 
operations in the job of Laborer, Filling and Packing 
9-68.01 and the development of test battery B-259. 
The operations in packaging and packing the nonfat 
dry milk were similar. This test battery was discussed 
with the employer. 

',It was pointed out that this battery, although not 
specifically developed for this job, was so closely 
related with regard to skills and abilities required that 
it would be better than hiring workers by chance. 
The employer agreed to have WSES try the test 
battery on an experimental basis. He agreed to refer 
gate applicants to the WSES office. From May 1954 
to January 1955, 58 of the 61 test-selected applicants 
referred to this employer were hired. 

Although previous production and turnover records 
and training time information were not available, the 
employer expressed great satisfaction with the type of 
service rendered and the quality of workers referred 
by the WSES. 

There are a number of /arge employers in Wisconsin 
with whom the WSES has established a closer re- 
lationship and greatly increased placement activity 
through the use of tests and test development. The 
primary purpose of this article, however, is to en- 
courage the use of tests by small local offices and 
assist them in obtaining more placement business. 
The examples cited indicate what a small ES office 
can do if it is alert to take advantage of the opportuni- 
ties which are presented. 

The key to a more productive work force for 
employers and to more placements for the Employ- 
ment Service seems to be developing Employer 
Relations Representatives who are opportunists. 
Ideally, these are persons who have a good knowledge 
of the proper application of ES tools and techniques, 
and who do not hesitate to ask for technical assistance 
before the employer seeks aid elsewhere. 





ES PROGRAMS FOR VETERANS 
(Continued from page 17) 


ment, there will be a noticeable reduction in the cases 
of readmission to Veterans Administration hospitals 
of previously discharged patients. 

The progam of services available to veterans as 
“veterans” in local Employment Service offices has 
not been radically altered since World War II. The 
same basic policies and procedures covering priority 
in selection and referral and preferential treatment 
apply today as they have for years. Veterans with 
special problems not solvable by the normal processes 
of placement or counseling still receive the advice 
and assistance of local office Veterans Employment 
Representatives. Special job development efforts 
are made in behalf of veterans as in the past. 

However, the fact that specialized veterans services 
in local offices so not materially differ from those 
offered 10 or more years ago does not mean that there 
has been no change in services offered to veterans as 
“applicants.” Basically, services to veterans are 
simply an extension of services accorded to all 
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applicants with the addition of the policy priorities 


described above. Therefore, every development and 
improvement in techniques and procedures governing 
applicant relations reflects a like change in the 
services furnished to veterans. 

Thus, for example, local offices today are able to 
devote special attention to the individual needs of 
the veteran applicant who may be an older worker or 
a handicapped worker requiring selective placement. 
New test batteries are continually being developed 
and validated for local office use. Improved tech- 
niques for developing individual job openings for 
qualified applicants and for attracting a larger share 
of employers’ orders make possible the exposure of 
applicants to a greater number of the available job 
opportunities. Increased emphasis on activity in the 
field of professional and technical occupations is 
having the desirable effect of broadening the range 
of openings for applicants. 

Underlying all the improvements and current em- 
phasis toward meeting the particular employment 
needs of individual job seekers is a growing and wide- 
spread interest in sharpening the performance of local 
office operations in the total field of applicant services. 
The extent to which the Employment Service system 
continues to move forward in developing and applying 
effective programs and techniques for all applicants 
within its doors will significantly influence the degree 
of services for veterans. 


* * * 


A retrospective review of services to veterans, 
together with an appraisal of current programs, 
indicates that the fabric of the Employment Service 
is sufficiently strong to provide adequate assistance 
to all job-seeking veterans through basic local office 
activities coupled with the policy provisions ap- 
plicable only to veterans. Experience also shows 
that this fabric is sufficiently flexible to accomo- 
date adaptations in services to veterans as chang- 
ing conditions require and still be in harmony 
with the fundamental principles of employment 
service operations. Thus we may conclude that 
regardless of changes in labor market conditions, 
military requirements, or other factors, the Employ- 
ment Service program will continue to be broad 
enough to meet the needs of veteran job seekers as a 
whole and yet specific enough to provide necessary 
individualized assistance to veterans with unique 
problems. 





Jos DEVELOPMENT 
(Continued from page 29) 


will be of much help in placing the young, inexperi- 
enced veteran. Occupational information is a major 
need of these veterans. All will want to know of job 
opportunities and requirements, wage rates, method 
of entering the occupation, job relationships, and 
chances for advancement. 

Let us who serve job-seeking veterans remember 
that they need patient consideration and attention. 
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PERRY FAULKNER RETIRES 


PERRY FAULKNER has retired from the position of Chief of 
the Veterans Employment Service to return to his home in 


Ohio. 


We shall all genuinely miss Mr. Faulkner who has been 
one of us for the past 11 years, lending his capabilities for 
leadership to the Veterans Employment Service and to the 
Bureau of Employment Security. A Hoosier by birth, 
he was born in Shelbyville, Ind. He was a top kick in World 
War |, discharged from the Army in 1919, received his formal 
education in the schools of Indiana and his degree from Indiana 
University. From the time of his Army discharge down through 
the years, Mr. Faulkner has been a recognized leader in veterans’ 
organizations and activities. He served as Commander of 
Shelbyville, Ind., American Legion Post in 1921 and in 1922 
he was elected to the office of Department Commander of Indiana. 
He served on many committees of the national organization of 
The American Legion, maintaining an active role in this organi- 
zation. 


In 1941 to 1942 Mr. Faulkner served as Assistant Secretary 
of State of Ohio. He was called to Washington by Paul 
V. McNutt. then Chairman of the War Manpower Commission 
to serve as Executive Secretary of the Veterans Placement 
Service Board and Chief of the Veterans Employment Service 
Mr. Faulkner served as Executive Secretary to the Board under 
the Chairmanships of General Hines, General Bradley, and 
Carl Gray, Jr., Administrators of Veterans Affairs. Abolition 
of the Board and transfer of its responsibilities to the Secretary 
of Labor brought similar associations with Secretaries of Labor 
Louis Schwellenbach, Maurice Tobin, Martin Durkin, and James 
P. Mitchell. 


‘Special Services to Veterans’ as provided for in the Gl Bill 
of Rights was launched and successfully carried on by the 
Veterans Employment Service, the United States Employment 





Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Employment Security 
(left), and Paul H. Griffith, Past National Commander, 
American Legion (right), extend best wishes for the future to 
Perry Faulkner as he leaves for his home in Ohio. 


Service, and affiliated State agencies during Mr. Faulkner's tour 
of duty which included World War Il years, the years of de- 
mobilization following the war, and the Korean period. The 
efforts of the Services in granting to veterans the maximum of 
job opportunity were all influenced by Mr. Faulkner's leadership. 


As he returns to private life for a richly deserved rest, we of 
the public employment service system take this opportunity of 
paying him tribute for a job well done 


OMOHUNDRO NEW CHIEF OF VES 


SECRETARY OF LABOR James P. Mitchell has designated 
Edward L. Omohundro of Denver, Colo., to fill the position 
of Chief of the Veterans Employment Service, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Department of Labor. Mr. Omohundro 
replaces Perry Faulkner who retired in March of this year. 





Colorado Governor Edwin C. Johnson, left, congratulates 
Edward L. Omohundro on his appointment as chief of the 
Veterans Employment Service. 


For 7 years, Mr. Omohundro was with the Colorado State 
mployment Service, serving at various times as Counseling 
upervisor, Professional Placement Supervisor, and Assistant 
Manager in charge of placement, employer relations, and 
related activities of the Denver local offices. In November 
1953, he was appointed to the Federal position of State Veterans 
Employment Representative for Colorado 


Mr. Omohundro has an impressive record with veterans’ 
organizations, including the Veterans of Foreign Wars and The 
American Legion. As Colorado Department Employment 
Officer for the WFW, he inaugurated a program whereby the 
Department presents an annual award to the employer in Colo- 
rado with the most outstanding organized program for the hiring 
of veterans. He has also served as a member of the National 
Vocational Guidance Association, and Co-Chairman, Veterans 
Affairs Committee, Interstate Conference of Employment Security 
Agencies. 


Born in Fort Collins, Colo., Mr. Omohundro attended the 
University of Denver where he studied business administration. 
Later he enrolled at the University of Colorado and studied 
personnel administration. Before entering government service, 
he was employed as Assistant Traffic Manager of the Bowman 
Biscuit Company, Denver. 


During his World War Il army career he served in England, 
France, and Germany. 


Mr. Omohundro comes to his position with high recommenda- 
tions for over 8 years of outstanding professional experience and 
accomplishments in employment security operations. We 
welcome him to his new post of duty. 
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